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EDITORIAL 


this number of the Quarterly are purposely 
selected to include material pertinently concerned with the cen¬ 
tennial years of the Civil War. 


The Quarterly is printed as are other State Documents 
and is frequently late of issue, but it is hoped that this number 
will be a contribution to the Centennial’s work. 


P. A. B. 
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COLONEL STREIGHT DRIVES FOR THE 
WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD 

By Edwin C. Bea/rss 

Research Historian, Vicksburg National Military Park 

Most Civil War historians when writing of Grierson’s and 
Streight’s raids fail to establish their relationship. Historians 
with Confederate sympathies exalt over Brigadier General 
Nathan B. Forrest’s success in bagging Colonel Abel D. 
Streight’s Federal raiders; writers with a Union ax to grind 
praise the daring of Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson and his 
men. It is difficult to understand why military historians have 
consistantly divorced these two raids. One would think that 
these actions had taken place on different continents. In reality 
these raids, given a large assist by the columns led by Brigadier 
Generals {W. Sooy Smith and Grenville M. Dodge, and Colonel 
George E. Bryant, were part of a giant operation. 

The obj ect of this undertaking was to sever General Braxton 
Bragg’s chief line of supply, the Western and Atlantic Rail¬ 
road, and Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton’s principal 
communication line, the Southern Railroad of Mississippi. Sta- 
tegic planning and co-operation goes much farther in explain¬ 
ing the success of Grierson’s men, rather than the bewildered 
Pemberton’s complaint that he lacked cavalry to cope with the 
Yankee raiders. Before May 1, 1863, arrived every major Con¬ 
federate cavalry command between the Appalachian Mountains 
and the Mississippi River was engaged in trying to contain 
the hydra-headed thrusts launched by the Federals. 

* * * 

/ 

Early spring 1863 found Major General Stephen A. Hurl- 
but (the commander of the Army of the Tennessee’s XVI 
Corps which had its headquarters in Memphis) maturing a 
plan to send a “flying column” of cavalry deep into Mississippi. 
This fast-moving force was to cut the Southern Railroad of 
Mississippi, thereby severing the route over which munitions 
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and reinforcements reached “Fortress” Vicksburg from the 
east. 1 

At this time, Brigadier General Grenville M. Dodge, who 
led the left wing of the XVI Corps from his headquarters at 
Corinth, warned Hurlbut of a Confederate build-up in north¬ 
west Alabama and northeast Mississippi. Dodge interpreted 

( 

this concentration to mean that the Rebels were preparing to 
raid the Union communications and posts in that area. The 
Corinth commander notified Hurlbut that if given permission, 
he would capture Pontotoc. Holding that strategic town on the 
Pontotoc Ridge with his infantry and artillery, Dodge would 
employ his cavalry to cut the Southern Railroad of Mississippi, 
east of Jackson, and the Mississippi Central Railroad south of 
Grenada. Dodge believed the Federals had much to gain and 
little to lose by beating the Southerners to the punch. 2 

This timely information from Dodge helped fortify Hurl¬ 
but in his resolve to launch a devastating raid on the Con¬ 
federate supply line in Mississippi. 

Meanwhile, unknown to General Hurlbut, the commander 
of the Department of the Cumberland, Major William S. Rose- 
crans, had outlined a daring proposal to his staff. Rosecrans 
wished to dispatch 1,500 men, under an able officer, to East- 
port, Mississippi. There, the raiders would rendezvous with 
two of Dodge’s infantry brigades from Corinth. The joint-ex¬ 
peditionary force would advance and capture Tuscumbia, Ala¬ 
bama. Covered by Dodge’s infantrymen, the raiders would 
sweep across northern Alabama into Georgia, where they would 
cut the Western and Atlantic Railroad.® 

Rosecrans communicated the gist of this plan to Dodge, 
who telegraphed Hurlbut on April 3: 


l The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (128 Vols., Washington, 1880- 
1900), Series I, Vol XXIV, pt. I, 520. (Cited hereinafter as O. R,). 

2 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIV, pt. Ill, 155, 156. 

s O.R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. II, 207. 
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General Rosecrans desires me to move on Tuscumbia , 
.... He asks this in mentioning [a] raid he is about to 
make; says it is necessary for his success. It will be a 
terrible blow to the enemy near our lines, and I will carry 
out my part of it by again taking Tuscumbia, if it meets 
your views/ 

Hurlbut replied, “Move as requested by General Rosecrans, 
with force enough to do it thoroughly.” 4 * 6 7 

Thus, General Dodge had played an important part in 
establishing contact between Hurlbut and Rosecrans. Through 
the intervention of Dodge, the two senior officers would be 
able to coordinate their impending strikes deep into the heart 
of the Confederacy, and take maximum advantage of the con¬ 
fusion engendered at Bragg’s and Pemberton’s headquarters. 

Dutiful subordinates such as Dodge were not too common 
in the Civil War. Hurlbut didn’t receive Rosecrans’ dispatch 
outlining his projected thrust against the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad until April 6, three days after receipt of Dodge’s mes¬ 
sage. In fact, Rosecrans’ communication to Hurlbut was dated 
the 5th, an indication that he might have been attempting to 
pull a fast one on the commander of the XVI Corps. 8 

Dodge, upon receipt of Hurlbut’s go ahead, notified Rose¬ 
crans that he was prepared to capture Tuscumbia, whenever 
the commander of the Army of the Cumberland gave the word. 
Since there was no telegraph line between West Tennessee and 
Rosecrans’ Nashville headquarters, Dodge warned Rosecrans 
to be sure to let him know well in advance when the raiders 
would arrive at Eastport. Such action on Rosecrans’ part would 
enable Dodge to provide for full co-operation between the com¬ 
mands/ 


4 Ibid., 205. 

8 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 215. 

7 Ibid., 206. 
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Hurlbut on April 6 wrote his superior, Major General 
Ulysses S. Grant, informing him of Dodge’s and Rosecrans’ 
forthcoming operations in northern Alabama and Georgia. 
Rosecrans’ raid against the Western and Atlantic, Hurlbut 
assured Grant, would enhance the chances for success of the 
projected dash on the Southern Railroad of Mississippi, because 
it would draw most of the Confederate horsemen into Alabama. 
In closing, Hurlbut expressed a desire to coordinate the raid on 
the Southern Railroad of Mississippi with Grant’s impending 
amphibious assault on the Mississippi shore, near Grand Gulf. 
Cutting the railroad between Meridian and Jackson, Hurlbut 
predicted, would be of tremendous assistance to Grant in his 
efforts to gain the bluffs south of Vicksburg. 8 

Two days before (on the 4th) to bolster Dodge in his 
attempt to smash the Confederate build-up along the Tennessee 
River, Grant had asked Rear Admiral David D. Porter to rush 
the Mississippi Marine Brigade commanded by Brigadier 
General Alfred W. Ellet to the Tennessee River. 9 At Greenville, 
Mississippi, the next day, Ellet received orders from Porter 
directing him to proceed upstream to Cairo, Illinois. Casting 
off immediately, the seven boats carrying the Marine Brigade 
headed up river. Confederate scouts posted along the Mississippi 
reported the departure of Ellet’s brigade. 

Taken in conjunction with other events transpiring in the 
area, the movement of the Marine Brigade helped reinforce 
Pemberton in the delusion that the Army of the Tennessee was 
withdrawing from the western approaches to Vicksburg. 

Stopping briefly at Memphis on the morning of April 8, 
General Ellet neglected to report to Hurlbut. The Memphis 
commander was understandably miffed when he learned of 
Ellet’s actions. When Hurlbut wired Dodge informing him of 
the Marine Brigade’s scheduled early arrival at Eastport, he 
asked Dodge to reprimand Ellet for his discourtesy. 


8 Ibid., 214. 

9 0. R., Series I, Vol. XXIV, pt. Ill, 172. 
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At Cairo, Ellet’s estimated time of arrival in the Tennessee 
Valley was knocked in the head by the inability of his boats 
to obtain enough coal to fill their bunkers. It was the 14th be¬ 
fore the vessels were coaled and the voyage resumed. 10 

Several weeks before, Colonel Streight had applied to Gen¬ 
eral Rosecrans “for an independent mounted brigade, with 
which to engage the guerrilla bands of Forrest and /Wheeler (and 
other rebel organizations that infested the banks of theCum- 
berland and Tennessee rivers, and caused a great deal of an¬ 
noyance” to Union steamboats. This proposition was “favorably 
received” by Brigadier General James A. Garfield, Rosecrans’ 
chief of staff, who presented it to his general “in such a manner 
as to gain his consent to its organization.” 11 

Rosecrans on April 7 placed Colonel Streight in charge of 
a “Provisional Brigade” composed of the 80th Illinois, the 51st 
and 73rd Indiana, and the 3rd Ohio Infantry Regiments, and 
two companies of the 5th Tennessee (Union) Cavalry, about 
1,700 effectives. With this force, Streight was charged with 
carrying out the projected raid on the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad. Streight was to assemble his newly constituted bri¬ 
gade in Nashville, and equip his men for the impending strike 
deep into the heart of Dixie. With the exception of the troopers 
in the two Tennessee cavalry companies, all of Streight’s men 
were infantry. 

To expedite the march of his column across the mountains 
of north Alabama, Streight proposed to Rosecrans that his 
bluecoats be mounted on mules. Rosecrans liked Streight’s idea. 
Orders were drafted authorizing Streight to draw half the 
mules needed to mount his command at Nashville; the remainder 
would be seized from civilians along the line of march. 12 


10 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War 
of the Rebellion (30 Vols. and index, Washington, 1894-1927), Series I, 
Vol. 24, p. 529. (Cited hereinafter as O. R. N.); O. R., Series I, Vol. 
XXIV, pt. Ill, 181. 

u William R. Hartpence, History of the Fifty-First Indiana Veteran 
Volunteer Infantry (Cincinnati, 1894), 115. 
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12 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 281, 282, 283; Hartpence, History 
of the 51st Indiana, 116-118. 

Str eight’s orders read: 

Colonel—By Special Field Orders No. 94, Paragraph VIII, you 
have been assigned to the command of an independent provisional 
brigade for temporary purposes. After filling out your command with 
equipments and supplies, as you have already been directed, in the 
verbal instructions of the general commanding this department, you 
will proceed by a route, of which you will be advised by telegraph, to 
some good steamboat landing on the Tennessee River, not far above 
Ft. Henry, where you will embark your command, and proceed up the 
river. At Hamburg you will confer with Brig. Gen. Dodge, who will 
probably have a messenger farther up the river, you will debark at 
Hamburg, and without delay, join the force of Gen. Dodge, which will 
be en route for Iuka, Miss. If, however, it should be deemed safe, you 
will land at Eastport, and form a junction with Gen. Dodge. 

From that point you will then march, in conjunction with him, to 
menace Tuscumtoia, tout you will not wait to join in an attack, unless 
it should toe necessary for the safety of Gen. Dodge’s command, or your 
own, or, unless some considerable advantage can toe gained over the 
enemy without interfering with the general object of the expedition. 

After having marched long enough with Gen. Dodge to create a 
general impression that you are part of his expedition, you will push 
to the southward, and reach Russellville or Moulton. Thence your route 
will be governed by circumstances, but you will, with all reasonable 
despatch, push on to Western Georgia, and cut the railroads which 
supply the rebel army toy way of Chattanooga. To accomplish this, is 
the chief object of your expedition; and you must not allow collateral 
nor incidental schemes, even though promising great results, to delay 
you so as to endanger your return. Your quartermaster has been 
furnished with funds sufficient for the necessary expenses of your 
command. You will draw your supplies, and keep your command well 
mounted, from the country through which you pass. For all property 
taken for the legitimate use of your command, you will make cash 
payment in full to men of undoubted loyalty; give the usual conditional 
receipts to men whose loyalty is doubtful, but to rebels nothing. 

You are particularly commanded to restrain your command from 
pillage and marauding. You will destroy all depots of supplies of the 
rebel army, all manufactories of guns, ammunition, equipments and 
clothing for their use, which you can without delaying you so as to 
endanger your return. 

That you may not be trammeled with minute instructions, nothing 
further will be ordered than this general outline of policy and opera¬ 
tion. You are authorized to enlist all able-bodied men who desire to 
join the Army of the Union. Hartpence, History of the 51st Indiana, 
117-118. 
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“We can start within three hours from the time of receiv¬ 
ing orders,” Streight on April 9 assured Rosecrans. 

In his correspondence with headquarters, Streight desired 
to know if it would “be violating the rules of war, should . . . 
[he] see fit to dress any number of men—say two companies, 
after the promiscuous Southern style?” 18 

Rosecrans’ reply does not appear in the records, but as 
Streight’s troopers went on the raid wearing their “blue 
blouses,” there can be no doubt that Rosecrans said no to the 
suggestion. Rosecrans had not forgotten the unfortunate An¬ 
drews raiders, who had dressed themselves after the “promis¬ 
cuous Southern style.” Being in citizen’s attire when captured, 
the Andrews raiders had practically tied the noose around their 
necks; a number of the men paid the penalty of their folly with 
their lives. 14 

At the same time, Rosecrans sent a message to Dodge 
informing him of Streight’s imminent departure from Nash¬ 
ville. Rosecrans indicated that Streight could be expected to 
reach Pittsburg Landing or Eastport on April 16. 18 

Hurlbut as he studied his campaign maps, on which were 
plotted the Confederate dispositions in North Mississippi and 
Alabama, observed a Confederate force which would be left 
undisturbed by the Union thrusts. This was Brigadier General 
James R. Chalmers’/1,800 troops based on the Coldwater River 
in Northwest Mississippi. To keep the Coldwater Confederates 
occupied and prevent them from dashing off in pursuit of the 
Union troopers striking for the Southern Railroad of Missis¬ 
sippi, Hurlbut planned a two pronged offensive. An infantry 
column with artillery support commanded by Brigadier General 
W. Sooy Smith would march southwestward from La Grange, 
Tennessee. Striking the Mississippi and Tennessee Railroad 


13 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. II, 224; Hartpence, History of the 
51st Indiana, 118. 

“John A. Wyeth, Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest (New 
York, 1899), 187, 188. 

15 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. II, 218. 
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near Sardis, Smith’s column would turn northward. A second 
task force led by Colonel George B. Bryant was to drive south¬ 
ward from Memphis. Bryant’s blueclads were to attack Chal¬ 
mers’ troops from the front, while Smith’s infantry took them 
in the flank and rear. 10 

Despite the disadvantages of slow and inadequate lines of 
communication, without an effective General-in-Chief to co¬ 
ordinate the movement of the forces from different depart¬ 
ments, Hurlbut and Rosecrans had drawn up plans for a series 
of blows on a scale to stagger the imagination. With their plans 
hammered into shape, the two generals sat back and waited 
for their troops, many of whom had to be moved considerable 
distances, to get into their assigned jumping off positions. 
Naturally, as in all operations when troops from two depart¬ 
ments were to co-operate, it proved impossible to assemble all 
the units in forward staging areas at the desired time. Delays 
ensued; the day that the raiders were to move out had to be 
postponed several times. 

As drawn up, the generals’ plans provided: Dodge’s column 
(5,700 strong) would drive eastward from Corinth and capture 
Tuscumbia. Next, Dodge was to try to push on to Decatur, 
destroying the Memphis and Charleston Railroad as he ad¬ 
vanced. The Mississippi Marine Brigade was to ascend the 
Tennessee River as far as Muscle Shoals. Ellet’s marines were 
to cover Dodge’s left flank in case the Confederate cavalry 
based at Columbia, Tennessee, under Major General Earl Van 
Dorn tried to cross the Tennessee River and intercept the Union 
raiding columns as they drove deep into the Confederacy. 
Screened by Dodge’s capture of Tuscumbia, Colonel Streight’s 
mule-mounted infantry would race across north Alabama and 
sever the Western and Atlantic Railroad, east of Rome, Georgia. 

Hurlbut’s raiders led by Colonel Grierson would ride south¬ 
ward from La Grange, cut the Southern Railroad of Mississippi, 


16 o. R., Series I, Vol. XXIV, pt. Ill, 196, 197; O. R., Series I, Vol. 
XXIV, pt. I, 520. 
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east of Jackson. In northwestern Mississippi, Sooy Smith and 
Bryant were to hammer Chal mer s’ Rebels. 

The Union raids were comprehensive. If successful, they 
would seriously embarrass Confederate efforts to funnel sup¬ 
plies and reinforcements to Bragg’s and Pemberton’s armies. 

* * * 

Among the Confederate commands that would be called 

> ■ . . • , • 

upon to oppose these powerful and dangerous thrusts were the 
troops in General Chalmers’ Fifth Military District of Mis¬ 
sissippi. Chalmers’ district consisted of the upper two tiers of 
counties in Mississippi, bounded on the east by a line running 
north and south through New Albany, and on the west by the 
Mississippi River. Chalmers commanded 1,800 Confederates, 
mostly State Troops, all mounted. 17 Chalmers, having heard 
rumors of the impending Union attack, notified Pemberton, 
“This news has come to me from various sources and may be 
true, but the very publicity that has been given to it would 
make me doubtful about it.” 18 

Evidently, Pemberton placed no credence in the report 
passed on by Chalmers, because he made no effort to alert the 
Confederate forces in north Alabama and Mississippi to the 
dangers inherent in the forthcoming Union raids. Chalmers, 
while the Federals made their plans and massed their troops, 
spent a good deal of his time and energy in a futile battle of 
words with a ranking officer in the Mississippi State Troops— 
Major General Samuel J. Gholson./ The two officers battled 
over who was to control the State Troops. 18 

The First Mississippi Military District commanded by 
Brigadier General (Dani el Ru ggl es was bounded on the west 
by Chalmers’ district and on the east by the Alabama line. 
Ruggles’ district was garrisoned by 2,600 troops — cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry. 20 


17 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIV, pt. Ill, 702, 713. 

18 Ibid., 740. 

18 Ibid., 737, 738, 740, 741. 

50 Ibid., 702, 706, 733. 
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On April 6 an interesting telegram reached Ruggles’ 
Columbus headquarters from Brigadier General (Sterling A.M. 
Wood j the officer in charge of the District of North Alabama. 
Wood observed, “The enemy intend to make a raid from Cor¬ 
inth in the Tennessee Valley. Please instruct your cavalry to 
harass them in rear.” 21 

Ruggles reacted to this warning by placing Lieutenant 
Colonel Clark R. Barteau in command of all the mounted troops 
in the district. 22 The next day, Ruggles ordered his junior offi¬ 
cers to hold their men ready to move into the Big Bear country. 
There, they would be on the flank of any Federal force which 
advanced toward Tuscumbia. Later information satisfied Rug¬ 
gles that the Yankees, instead of planning an offensive into 
north Alabama, were pulling troops out of their forward base 
at Corinth. Ruggles canceled the orders for the march of a 
strong column into the (Big Bear Creek area. Instead, he would 
send a combat patrol. 

Plans were now worked out by Ruggles for a raid on 
Union communication lines in West Tennessee and north Mis¬ 
sissippi. The 2d Alabama Cavalry, supported by four guns of 
Owens’ Arkansas Battery, was sent to Town Creek, supported 
by four guns of Owens’ Arkansas Battery, nine miles east of 
Okolona, and Ruggles left his Columbus headquarters on the 
13th for a tour of inspection of the northern section of his 
district. 

At Verona, Mississippi, Ruggles ascertained that the re¬ 
ports he had received of a reduction in Federal strength at 
Corinth were without foundation. In addition, news was re¬ 
ceived indicating that the Yanks were concentrating a formid¬ 
able force at La Grange. Ruggles now made a fatal mistake. 
Believing it was his primary duty to protect the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad and the adjacent countryside, the general decided 
it would be unwise to send combat patrols to harass the Corinth 
Federals. Apparently, the only action Ruggles took to embarrass 
the bluecoats was to request that General Gholson send 100 of 


21 Ibid., 707. 

22 Ibid., 716. 
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his Mississippi State Troops to tear up the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad between Grand Junction and Corinth; 
Nothing came of these orders to Gholson; no mention of any 
raid on the railroad at this time is contained in the Official 
Records. 

Having visited all the troops in the district, relocated his 
lines of communication, and alerted his subordinates to the 
impending dangers, Ruggles returned to Columbus. 23 

Colonel Philip D. Roddey had only recently relieved Gen¬ 
eral Wood as commander of the District of Northern Alabama. 2 * 
Roddey established his headquarters at Tuscumbia, and re¬ 
ceived the distressing news from his aides that the district 
contained less than 2,100 Confederate troops—hardly enough 
to conduct a holding action in case the Corinth Federate 
launched an offensive into the Muscle Shoals area. 25 Evidently, 
Roddey made good use of the few soldiers available, because the 
reports of Dodge’s scouts led the Yankee officers to estimate 
the Rebel strength as in excess of 6,500. 26 

The Confederate position in the Muscle Shoals sector 
wasn’t as critical as a comparison of the “Orders of Battle” 
might indicate. The reason: The presence of the Confederate 
Cavalry Corps commanded by hard-hitting Major General Earl 
Van Dorn in the neighborhood of Columbia, Tennessee, 70 
miles north of Tuscumbia. Here, Van Dorn’s troopers screened 
the left flank of Bragg’s Army of Tennessee. Part of this mobile 

* * * 

While Streight’s soldiers were drawing the prerequisite 
clothing, ordnance, and equipment from the big Nashville supply 
depot on April 10, the colonel received orders from Chief of 

28 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIV, pt. I, 560. 

21 0. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. II, 728. Upon being relieved by 
Roddey, Wood had returned to Wartrace, Tennessee, where he had 
resumed command of his infantry brigade in the Army of Tennessee. 

23 Ibid., 873; Thomas Jordan and J. P. Pryor, The Campaigns of 
Lieut. Gen. N. B. Forrest, and of Forrest’s Cavalry, (New Orleans, 1868), 
251. 

28 O. R„ Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. II, 245, 246. 
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force, mustering about 7,300 rugged, combat-tested troopers, 
could be sent to Roddey’s assistance, if needed.* 7 
Staff Garfield to embark his men at once on steamers. The 
“provisional brigade” would then proceed down the Cumber¬ 
land River to Palmyra. Landing at Palmyra, the column would 


march to (Fort Henry,. seizing all the horses 
along the route. 


and mules found 


The troops were formed, mustered, and marched to the 
steamboat landing. Streight and his subordinates turned the 
men to loading their gear aboard eight transports. It was after 
dark, before the last of the stubborn mules was embarked, 
and the boats were able to cast off. 


The next evening the boats tied up at Palmyra. Here, the 
soldiers disembarked and prepared to march cross-country to 
Fort Henry on the Tennessee River. With the troops and their 
mounts ashore, the steamboats resumed their run down the 
Cumberland River, and on to Fort Henry, where they were to 
rendezvous with Streight 7 s column. 28 


Streight mustered his command at Palmyra early on the 
12th. Instructions were issued to catch and saddle the mules. 
It was now that the Yankee infantrymen discovered, much to 
their discomfort, that most of the mules were poor, wild, un¬ 
broken colts. Many of the beasts were only two years old, and- 
to make matters worse, a large number had distemper. Between 
40 and 50 of the animals were too near death to travel and 
would have to be left at the landing. A wild, riotous scene en¬ 
sued as the soldiers became cowboys. The baffled midwesterners 
were hard put to catch and break the mules. A day and one- 
half passed before a sufficient number of mules had been broken 
to the saddle and bridle to allow the column to depart from 
Palmyra. Meanwhile, Streight had sent out patrols, which had 
seized about 150 “excellent” horses and mules from the pro¬ 
testing Montgomery and Stewart county farmers. 8 ® 


27 Ibid, 749. 

28 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 285; Hartpence, History of the 
51st Indiana, 118-119. 

29 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 286. 
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Leaving Palmyra at noon on the 13th, Streight’s column 
marched 15 miles before nightfall; the blueclads halted for the 
night on Yellow Creek. Parties again scoured the countryside 
to appropriate additional animals for the men’s use during the 
forthcoming raid. Alerted to the Federals’ approach, the farm¬ 
ers had hidden most of their horses and mules. 

* 

Early the next morning the march was resumed. By noon 
on the 15th, the soldiers reached Fort Henry. It had required 
two days for the novice cavalrymen to march 30 miles on their 
unbroken mounts. As on the previous day, patrols visited the 
Stewart county farms in an effort to find additional horses 
and mules for Streight’s men. The proximity of the Rebel 2d 
Kentucky Cavalry undoubtedly curbed the ardor of the Union 
scouts; only a limited number of horses and mules were seized. 
By the time his raiders had reached Fort Henry, Colonel 
Streight found he had only enough animals to mount 1,250 
men. 30 

Streight had been disappointed to discover that the vessels 
anchored at the fort weren’t the transports he had sent around 
to the Tennessee from Palmyra. It was ascertained by the 
colonel that the vessels riding at anchor were the boats carrying 
the Mississippi Marine Brigade, which had just arrived from 
Cairo. It was the next evening (the 16th) before Streight’s 
anxiously awaited transports arrived. Colonel Orris A. Lawson 
of the 3rd Ohio, the officer in charge, explained to his superior 
the reason for the convoy’s delay—the vessels had stopped at 
Smithland to take on “a quantity of rations and forage” 
destined for General Dodge’s command at Corinth. 31 

Streight’s men were immediately embarked. General Ellet 
assumed charge of the convoy, and the crews squared away the 
boats, preparatory to casting off. Despite the hurried prepara¬ 
tions, the transports were unable to get underway on the night 
of the 16th; the pilots had declared that it would be unsafe to 

30 Ibid.; Hartpence, History of the 51st Indiana, 119-120. 

31 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 286; O. R. N., Series I, VoJ. 24, 
.p. 529. The guard aboard the transports consisted of four companies 
of the 51st Indiana. 
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navigate the river after dark, because of the low stage of the 
water. 


Early the next morning, escorted by two gunboats, the 
convoy started up the Tennessee River. In spite of Streight’s 
exhortations, the run upstream was very slow. 32 

The convoy stopped at Savannah, Tennessee, on the evening 
of the 18th. From Savannah, Streight addressed a message to 
General Dodge: 

I will move up the river at daylight tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. We have 130,000 rations on board for you. Will halt 
at Hamburg, for message from you, and if I do not hear 
from you there, I will proceed to Eastport, where I shall 
endeavor to open communications with you. 83 
Streight at the same time mailed a letter to his wife, in¬ 
forming her that he was “entering into a most difficult and 
dangerous service. My command is curious to know where we 
are going. The general [Rosecrans] has trusted to my hands a 
very important command. I hope I will not disappoint him.” 34 

On the morning of April 19, the convoy resumed its tedious 
run up the Tennessee River. A brief stop to see if Dodge had 
sent a courier with a reply to Streight’s communication was 
made at Hamburg. Not hearing anything from Dodge, Streight . 
gave the order to cast off. 

It was mid-afternoon when the expedition reached East- 
port. As soon as the boats had tied up, Streight went ashore. 
He left Colonel Lawson in charge, with orders to supervise the 
debarkation of the men. From Eastport, Streight rode inland 
to confer with General Dodge, who had established his head¬ 
quarters on Big Bear Creek, ,12 miles away. 35 


32 Ibid. 

38 Hartpence, History of the 51st Indiana, 120. 
M Ibid. 

35 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 286. 
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General Dodge’s cavalry brigade led by Colonel Florence 
M. Cornyn had ridden out of its Glendale encampment on the 
morning of April 14. The Union troopers encountered scouts 
from Colonel Roddey s Confederate command near Burnsville. 
After a brief clash, the Yankees drove the Rebels from the 
village, and pushed on to within four miles of luka, where 
they bivouacked for the night. The advance of the Union horse¬ 
men had been hindered more by the muddy roads than Southern 
resistance. 

“Boots and Saddles” was sounded at daybreak. The troop¬ 
ers mounted their horses and again started in pursuit of the 
retiring Confederates. An advance of eight miles brought 
Cornyn’s blueclads to Cook’s farm, on the Memphis and Charles¬ 
ton Railroad, two and one-half miles west of Big Bear Creek. 36 

Three of the four infantry brigades constituting Dodge’s 
division, supported by two batteries of artillery, marched from 
Corinth on the 15th. The footsoldiers took the road pioneered 
by Cornyn’s horsemen. One of the soldiers noted in his diary, 
We travel slowly all day, save at times when we are compelled 
to make brisk stops owing to the tardiness of the teams. We 
go into camp to-night at Burnsville, fifteen miles from Corinth. 
The boys are in fine spirits, eager to push forward.” 

The infantry resumed its tramp eastward, as soon as the 

first streaks of dawn appeared. A soldier reported that the sun 

was “intensely hot,” and a number of men were felled by the 

heat. The column halted at luka for the noon meal. By mid- 

afternoon, Dodge’s infantry reached Cook’s farm, three miles 

from Big Bear Creek, where they rendezvoused with Cornyn’s 
cavalry. 37 

! 

During the night of April 16-17, Dodge briefed his sub¬ 
ordinates as to what was expected of them in the morning. If 

36 Ibid., 251. 

37 D. Leib Ambrose, History of the Seventh Regiment Illinois Vol¬ 
unteer Infantry, From its First Muster into the Service, April 25, 1861, 

. to its Final Muster Out, July 9, 1865 (Springfield, 1868), 146-147- O. R, 
Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 246, 247. 
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all went well, nightfall on the 17th would find Dodge’s com¬ 
mand east of Big Bear Creek. Shortly after daybreak, the 
brigade commanders moved to carry out Dodge’s instructions. 
Cornyn’s mounted brigade, covered by a fierce bombardment, 
charged across Big Bear Creek at Steminine’s Ford. On doing 
so, they found that Roddey’s men had already withdrawn. 38 
After a bridgehead had been established, Colonel Cornyn de¬ 
tached two companies of the 10th Missouri Cavalry and one 
company of the 9th Illinois Mounted Infantry. This combat 
patrol was to follow a little used byway north of the Corinth- 
Tuscumbia road, and screen the left flank of the main column 
as it drove eastward. 

A mile and one-half east of Big Bear Creek, Cornyn’s van¬ 
guard encountered a small Confederate patrol. The Southern¬ 
ers’ retreat was so precipitant that it was unnecessary for the 
Yanks to deploy. Roddey’s greyclads were next encountered at 
VDicksop Station, four miles beyond. The Rebels’ resistance now 
stiffened. Cornyn was compelled to deploy his men to the right 
and to the left of the road, and bring forward a section of 
artillery manned by Battery I, 1st Missouri Light Artillery. 

A few shells from the Missourian’s guns caused the Con¬ 
federate line of battle to dissolve. The advance was resumed; 
it continued until the Yankee cavalrymen reached Buzzard 
Roost. There, they found Roddey’s men deployed in line of ■ 
battle across the road. The Missourians’ two cannons came 
thundering forward. Unlimbering, the cannoneers opened fire 
on the greyclads. Lieutenant Colonel Jesse J. Phillips of the 
9th Illinois Mounted Infantry shouted for his troopers to dis¬ 
mount. As soon as horseholders had been detailed, Phillips’ 
troopers charged the Confederate right flank. A few minutes of 
brisk skirmishing ended in another withdrawal by the grey- 
backs, who fell back to within a short distance of /Caney Creek. 
The victorious Yanks pursued the Rebs as far as (Barton 
Station.', Halting his command in a large clover field, Cornyn 
ordered his men to dismount and rest. 39 


38 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 247, 251. 
38 Ibid., 251, 252. 
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Meanwhile, the three companies covering the left flank of 
Cornyn s advance had flushed a strong force of Southerners 
from an encampment north of the railroad. The Rebels, to 
escape from being encircled, sought to make their getaway to 
the south. They struck the Corinth-Tuscumbia road near New¬ 
som’s farm at an opportune moment. 

Following the skirmish at Buzzard Roost, Captain Benja¬ 
min Tannrath of Battery I had reported his ammunition ex¬ 
hausted. Cornyn directed him to halt his guns, and send to the 
rear for his reserve supply. Upon the arrival of the ammunition, 
Tannrath was to press forward and rejoin the cavalry brigade. 
Having refilled their limbers, the cannoneers resumed the 
march eastward. Unfortunately for the artillerists, they en¬ 
countered the Confederates who were escaping from Dodge’s 

trap. The guns, limbers, and 45 cannoneers were gobbled up 
by the Rebs. 40 

Cornyn, upon receipt of news regarding the capture of 
the cannons, left the 9th Illinois Mounted Infantry and the 
10th Missouri Cavalry to hold his advanced position at Barton 
Station. Accompanied by the remainder of his brigade, Cornyn 
returned to Newsom’s farm hoping to retake the guns. 

Coming up with the Rebels, Cornyn called for Captain 
James Cameron of the 1st Alabama Cavalry (Union/)/to take 
his unit, charge the greyclads, and recover the cannons. The 
Alabama Unionists put their spurs to their horses and swept 
forward. But, they were easily repulsed by a hail of lead which 
killed their captain. Roddey’s men, observing that they were 
confronted by overwhelming odds, abandoned one of the guns. 
Taking cover in the woods south of the road, they opened fire 
on the Yanks. Cornyn feared the Southerners might establish 
a roadblock. By doing so, they could interrupt communications 
between his advanced guard at Barton Station, and the remain¬ 
der of his brigade at Newsom’s farm. Cornyn accordingly re¬ 
called his troops from Barton Station. 41 


40 Ibid., 252. Captain Tannrath accompanied Cornyn’s advance, leav¬ 
es Lieutenant John F. Brunner in charge of the section. 

11 Ibid., 253. 
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The hard-marching infantry brigade commanded by Colonel 
Moses M. Bane had reached Big Bear Creek soon after the 
cavalry. The troops began crossing the river in flatboats, which 
Roddey’s troopers had neglected to destroy. Many of the foot- 
soldiers, however, were so impatient to close with the foe that 
they stripped off their cartridge-boxes, buckled them around 
their necks, and waded the river. Without bothering to wring 
the water out of their clothes, they fell in on their colors. 42 


Harking to the sound of battle, Bane’s midwestern farm 
boys tramped rapidly eastward. At Dickson Station, Bane re¬ 
ceived news of Roddey’s successful attack on Cornyn’s rear. 
This situation called for a forced march. Near Cherokee Station, 
Bane’s vanguard was fired on by Confederate snipers, who had 
infiltrated the area. 

The roadblock was cleared, and Bane’s brigade soon reached 
Newsom’s farm. There, they found Cornyn’s troopers deployed 
in line of battle on either side of the road. Roddey’s main line 
of resistance could be seen a quarter of a mile beyond. Captain 
Frederick Welker of Battery H, 1st Missouri Light Artillery 
in conformity to an order from Colonel Bane brought his six 
cannons forward. As soon as the trails had struck the ground, 
the artillerists began to hammer away at the butternuts with 
shot and shell. 

Bane and Cornyn met and hammered out plans which they 
hoped would lead to the annihilation of Roddey’s outnumbered 
command. The Southerners were to be tricked into attacking. 
To do this, Cornyn directed his men to feign a retreat. While 
the cavalrymen were retiring, Bane deployed three of his in¬ 
fantry regiments and the 9th Illinois Mounted Infantry of 
Cornyn’s brigade in the timber to the left and right of the 
road. The officers cautioned their men to hold their fire and 
be ready to ambush the Southerners when they charged. Rod- 
dey refused to rise to the bait; the plans of Bane and Cornyn 

“Ambrose, History of the 7th Illinois, 148. 

43 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 253, 254, 259, 260. The infantry 
units deployed by Bane were the 7th, 50th, and 57th Illinois Regiments. 
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came to naught. 43 By nightfall, the rest of Dodge’s division 
marched up and joined Bane’s and Cornyn’s commands. 44 

If Roddey and his staff exchanged congratulations on the 
night of the 17th, they had ample reason for doing so. With 
less than 2,100 men, Roddey had slowed the advance of Dodge’s 
powerful 5,500-man column, supported by two batteries. The 
tenacious resistance encountered by Dodge convinced him that 
he was opposed by 8,000 Rebels—equally divided between in¬ 
fantry and cavalry. Because of his erroneous estimate of the 
situation, Dodge dashed off a communication to his immediate 
superior, Major General Richard J. Oglesby, who maintained 
his headquarters at Jackson, Tennessee. Dodge urged that 
Colonel John W. Fuller’s brigade be rushed from Corinth to 
his assistance. 45 

i * 

Unable to discover why the Mississippi Marine Brigade 
and Streight’s command had failed to put in an appearance, 
Dodge determined to have his troops retire to Big Bear Creek 
pending their arrival. Covered by Cornyn’s horsemen, the 
Yanks fell back from their advanced positions on the afternoon 
of the 18th. The footsoldiers halted about two miles from Big 
Bear Creek. As usual when such a movement was undertaken, 
rumors were flying. According to one, the Federate were ‘Tak¬ 
ing back water,” while another had the Confederates reinforced 
and endeavoring to get between the Yanks and their base. 

As soon as arms had been stacked, Colonel Dick Rowett of 
the 7th Illinois issued a call for “five brave men” from each 
company in his regiment. On doing so, Rowett told his soldiers, 
“I am going to do something that will call for that kind of 
metal.” Rowett and his volunteers went up into the hills, and 
in about one hour returned with about 30 sheep and a large 
quantity of bacon. 48 

It rained very hard on the night of the 18th, “giving every¬ 
body and everything a general wetting.” The soldiers spent the 

44 Ibid., 247. 

43 Ibid., 244. 

46 Ibid., 247, 254, 260; Ambrose, History of the 7th Illinois, 148. 
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morning pulling minie balls and getting their rifle-muskets in 
order. Meanwhile, Dodge had called for Cornyn. The cavalry¬ 
man was to take his brigade, and by following a little used road, 
fall upon Roddey’s Buzzard Roost encampment from the rear. 
High water in Buzzard Roost Creek caused a change in Dodge’s 
plan. Improvising, Cornyn deployed his troopers in front of 
the Rebel position. After extending their flanks to envelope 
the Southerners’ lines, the bluecoats charged. Outnumbered, the 
Confederates fled leaving five dead on the field. Having broken 
up this advance base, the Federals returned to their camp on 
Big Bear Creek. 47 

* * * 

Ellet and Streight had arrived at Eastport on April 19. 
Following his meeting with Dodge, Streight returned to the 
Tennessee River town about midnight. 48 During his absence, 
the woes which an unkind fate had in store for the gallant 
Indianian and his band continued. Most of the mules had 
been landed without mishap, but once ashore the noisy ani¬ 
mals commenced to celebrate with clarion calls their de¬ 
liverance from a “watery grave.” The braying of mules was 
not an unusual sound to Roddey’s men, some of whom were lurk¬ 
ing about the Yankee encampment, on the lookout for ways to 
embarrass the foe. Under cover of darkness, some of the grey 
clads crept into Streight’s corral. With hoots and yells, they 
succeeded in stampeding the mules. 49 

Daylight revealed to Streight the sad fact that nearly 400 
of his best animals had disappeared. Throughout the 20th and 
till midday on the 21st, Streight’s men became cowboys and 
scoured the countryside in search of the missing mules. Only 
about one-half the stampeded animals were recovered; the re¬ 
mainder fell into Southerners’ hands. The loss of the mules 
was a heavy blow to Streight’s plans. Besides causing the 
Federals to squander, almost two days at Eastport, it also 

" O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 254; Ambrose, History of the 
7th Illinois, 148-149. 

18 0. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 286. 

46 Wyeth, Life of General N. B. Forrest, 190; Hartpence, History of 
the 51st Indiana, 121. 
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caused them to exhaust many of their remaining mounts in a 
futile search. If the raid were to get under way, it would be 
necessary for Streight’s men to appropriate additional animals 
while en route from Eastport to Tuscumbia. 60 

Streight’s and Fuller’s commands reached Dodge’s ad¬ 
vance staging area on Big Bear Creek on the night of April 
21. 51 The low stage of the Tennessee River above Eastport pre¬ 
cluded the co-operation of the Mississippi Marine Brigade in 
the forthcoming operations. Consequently, Dodge instructed 
Ellett to drop his fleet downstream to Savannah. There, he 
would disembark his marines and make a demonstration de¬ 
signed to draw the Southerners’ attention away from Dodge’s 
thrust toward Tuscumbia. 

At Savannah, the brigade’s cavalry battalion led by Major 
James M. Hubbard went ashore. Striking rapidly eastward 18 
miles to Craven’s Mill, the Federals scattered a detachment 
from the 10th Tennessee Cavalry. Hubbard’s men destroyed a 
commissary depot located at the mill, and returned to Savannah 
with several prisoners. 

A continued fall on the Tennessee compelled Ellet’s squad¬ 
ron on April 26 to drop below the mouth of Duck River. 62 

Despite the arrival of Streight’s and Fuller’s columns at 
Big Bear Creek, another day was wasted by Dodge. While wait¬ 
ing for the order to push on, Dodge’s soldiers had erected “she¬ 
bangs” to shield themselves from the sun. The failure to resume 
the advance perplexed the bluecoats. Foraging parties raided 
the neighboring plantations and farms. On the evening of the 
21st, the infantrymen gathered around their camp fires to sing 


60 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 247, 286. A number of the mules 
drawn at Nashville had to be left at Eastport, because of distemper. 

“Ibid. Fuller’s command had been sent from Corinth in answer 
to Dodge’s plea for reinforcements. 

52 O. R. N., Series I, Vol. 24, pp. 529, 530. On the 27th the vessels 
carrying the Mississippi Marine Brigade returned downstream stopping 
at Ft. Henry. 
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“Bonnie Blue Flag,” “Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” and other 
popular songs. The arrival of Streight’s and Fuller’s brigades 
satisfied the troops that “some bold movement is contemplated.” 


It was April 23 before Dodge’s command broke camp and 
headed eastward. At Rock Cut, five miles west of Tuscumbia, 
Cornyn’s brigade, which screened Dodge’s advance, encountered 
a Confederate roadblock. A number of Roddey’s sharpshooters 
defended this formidable position. Artillery was called for. 
Within several minutes, the guns had been unlimbered. Open¬ 
ing fire, the cannoneers compelled a hurried evacuation of the 
cut by the Southerners. Dodge’s troops bivouacked for the 
night two miles west of Little Bear Creek. 63 

A tired soldier in the 7th Illinois noted in his diary, “To¬ 
day we witness war’s desolating scourge on the plantations. 
The devouring elements of fire are doing their work. The Ala¬ 
bama, Union cavalry and the Kansas Jayhawkers are on the 
war-path; their day has come—their day of retribution. 

It had been reported to Dodge by his scouts that the Con¬ 
federates were massed in strength behind Little Bear Creek. 
He resolved to bluff a frontal assault with his infantry, while 
Cornyn’s mounted troopers turned the Rebels’ left flank. 

Fording the creek south of the railroad, the troopers gained • 
the Frankfort-Tuscumbia road. Encountering no opposition, 
Cornyn’s bluecoats pushed rapidly ahead. Brigadier General 
Thomas W. Sweeny, who cammanded the demonstrating force, 
quickly ascertained that Roddey’s outnumbered men had van¬ 
ished from the area. The general ordered his brigade to cross 
Little Bear Creek. Wading the stream, the footsoldiers drove 
for Tuscumbia. Having the shorter distance to travel, they 
reached the town ahead of Cornyn’s horsemen. As Sweeny’s 
men entered Tuscumbia at noon, they exchanged shots with 
Roddey’s rear guard. 55 

53 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 247, 255, 260; Ambrose, History 

of the 7th Illinois, 149-150. 

61 Ambrose, History of the 7th Illinois, 150. 

65 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 247, 255, 260. 
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Upon the occupation of Tuscumbia, Dodge sent a combat 
patrol under Colonel Phillips to compel the surrender of Flor¬ 
ence. The mayor, believing the Yanks would be unable to cross 
the Tennessee River, refused to receive Phillips’ summons to 
capitulate. Such conduct Couldn’t be tolerated. The colonel 
ordered Battery H, 1st Missouri Light Artillery into action. A 
few shells brought the citizens to their senses. Florence was 
surrendered and occupied by Phillips’ task force. 56 

Concurrent with the dispatch of the force to Florence, 
Dodge had ordered Colonel Cornyn to take the 7th Kansas and 
the 10th Missouri Cavalry, about 800 strong, and ride eastward 
along the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. As they advanced, 
the troopers were to tear up the track. 

Four miles east of Tuscumbia, Cornyn’s cavalrymen en¬ 
countered part of Roddey’s command, supported by artillery. 
The Rebs were formed in line of battle across the Decatur road. 
Cornyn brought his mountain howitzers forward. At the same 
time, he deployed the 7th Kansas to the left of the road and 
the 10th Missouri to the right. Covered by a bombardment 
from the “Jackass Battery,” the Federals resumed the advance. 
During the next several hours, the vigor of Cornyn’s thrust 
frustrated Roddey’s holding action. The Southerners were 
driven from four successive roadblocks. By nightfall, Cornyn’s 
horsemen approached a large open field, four miles east of 
Leighton. Here, the Federals encountered Roddey’s main line 
of resistance. Not wishing to chance an engagement, the Fed¬ 
erals halted and bivouacked for the night.' 7 

Early the next morning (the 25th), a courier galloped up 
to Colonel Cornyn’s headquarters with a message from Dodge. 
Cornyn was “to fall back at once to Tuscumbia.” The Yankee 


59 Ibid., 248. 

57 Ibid., 256. Roddey’s force engaged on the 24th consisted of the 
4th and 53rd Alabama Cavalry, Julian’s Alabama Cavalry Battalion, 
and Baxter’s Alabama Partisan Company, supported by Ferrell’s 
. Georgia Battery. 
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troopers encountered no difficulty in withdrawing from their 
possibly dangerous position. 83 

On the march to Tuscumbia, Streight’s raiders had fol¬ 
lowed Dodge’s infantrymen. The countryside to the river on 
the north and to the mountains on the south was scoured in 
a vain attempt to appropriate enough horses , and mules to 
mount Streight’s entire command. 83 Since it was impossible to 
obtain enough livestock from the inhabitants to mount all of 
Streight’s men, General Dodge determined to dismount the 
9th Illinois Mounted Infantry and have the troopers turn their 
horses over to the raiders. 60 Despite this accretion, 150 of 
Streight’s men had neither horses nor mules, and as many 
more had chargers which were unable to carry more than 
saddles. These individuals, however, wouldn’t be left behind. 
They were to accompany the column hoping to be supplied 
with mounts as the expedition swept toward its objective— 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad. 

At Tuscumbia, a wagonmaster with six teams and wagons 
reported to Colonel Streight. These vehicles would be used to 
haul ammunition and rations. The surgeon was directed to 
examine the provisional brigade; all men pronounced unfit 
to withstand the anticipated hard marches were told to fall 
out and report to General Dodge. 

On the night of April 26, just as Streight’s command, down 
to about 1,500 strong, was getting ready to leave Tuscumbia, 
Dodge gave the colonel bad news. Dodge had learned from 
usually reliable sources that General Forrest, with his hard- 
riding “critter” cavalry, had crossed to the south side of the 
Tennessee River at Town Creek. Dodge promised Streight that 
he would launch a drive eastward toward Courtland in the 
morning, and he felt-confident this would keep Forrest busy. 
If the unexpected happened and Forrest escaped Dodge’s trap, 


58 Ibid., 248, 256. 
“ Ibid., 286, 287. 
60 Ibid., 248. 
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the general promised Streight that he would rush Cornyn’s 
cavalrymen to his aid.® 1 

Before leaving Tuscumbia, Streight wrote his wife and 
General Garfield. The colonel informed his wife, we “leave 
here to-morrow at 1 o’clock for parts unknown. I am confident 
of success, but may fail; in which case I may be taken prisoner; 
but I trust all will come out right. If I succeed, it will aid our 
cause more than everything that has heretofore been done 
by our entire army.” 82 

Garfield was advised that “after numerous difficulties and 

- i 

delays,” the colonel finally had obtained enough animals to 
mount all but 200 of his people. “Gen. Dodge,” Streight wrote, 
“has let me have nearly 400 animals, and has done everything 
in his power to aid me; but the people throughout the country 
have run off most of their horses and mules.” When he left 
Tuscumbia, Streight promised “to push on as fast as possible,” 
and Garfield could rest assured that nothing would be left 
undone to insure the expedition’s success. 

Streight felt that he could get a two or three day jump on 
Roddey’s and Forrest’s troopers. But if they followed his 
column too close, the colonel promised to “turn upon them and 
give them battle in the mountains.” 68 

At 11 p.m. on April 26, Streight gave the order to mount. 

It was raining very hard as the 1,500 Yankee raiders marched 

out of Tuscumbia and turned into the Russellville road. 64 

* * * 

General Bragg badgered by Roddey’s pleas for reinforce¬ 
ments had telegraphed Forrest on April 23. At this stage of 
the conflict, Forrest’s headquarters were at Spring Hill, Ten¬ 
nessee. Forrest was directed by Bragg to hasten to Roddey’s 
relief. 65 


“Ibid.; Hartpence, History of the 51st Indiana, 123. 
02 Hartpence, History of the 51st Indiana, 122. 

68 Ibid. 

6i Ibid., 123. 

65 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. II, 788. 
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Without wasting a moment, Forrest directed the 11th 
Tennessee Cavalry, 600 strong, led by Colonel Henry A. Ed¬ 
mondson to ride at full speed for the Tennessee River. Edmond¬ 
son was to cross the river at Bainbridge and reinforce Roddey. 
With the remainder of his brigade, Forrest set out the next 
morning. Forrest planned to cross the Tennessee River at 
Brown’s Ferry, southwest of Athens. 68 

Arriving at the ferry on the evening of the 27th, Forrest 
learned of the Federal occupation oi Florence. The general 
immediately dispatched Colonel George G. Dibrell with the 
10th and 13th Tennessee Cavalry and a section of Morton’s 
battery to retake Florence. After capturing the town, Morton’s 
cannoneers were to throw their pieces into battery and harass 
the Yankees on the south side of the Tennessee. 

Forrest, accompanied by the 4th and 19th Tennessee 
Cavalry and the rest of Morton’s battery, crossed the Tennessee 
during the night on two steamboats. Upon reaching the left 
bank, the Rebels pressed forward ten miles to Courtland. 
There, Forrest learned that Roddey’s command, reinforced by 
the 11th Tennessee Cavalry, had taken position behind Town 
Creek. Roddey had alerted his troopers to be ready to contest 
a Yankee advance in the morning. 87 

Losing no time, Forrest hurried his men forward, and 
established his headquarters on the Tuscumbia road several 
miles behind Roddey’s line of battle. Roddey soon reported to 
Forrest. Tersely, he informed Forrest that Dodge’s column of 
7,500 bluecoats, screened by Cornyn’s horsemen, had left Tus¬ 
cumbia on the morning of the 27th. 

The road was very muddy. About 4 p.m. the Union advance 
encountered Roddey’s pickets east of Leighton. Cornyn’s 
horsemen drove the Rebs across Town Creek. Whereupon, 
Dodge decided to call a halt. The Federals camped for the 

66 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 249, 250. The 4th, 10th, 
13th and 19th Tennessee Cavalry Regiments, supported by Morton’s 
Tennessee Battery, accompanied Forrest on his march to Brown’s Ferry. 

87 Ibid., 251. 
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night a mile west of the creek. “Weary and warm,” the soldiers, 
except those assigned picket duty, threw themselves upon the 
damp ground and were soon fast asleep. 88 

At dawn on April 28 Forrest, accompanied by Roddey, 

rode forward. After reconnoitering the Confederates’ position, 

» 

Forrest redeployed the greyelads: the 4th and 19th Tennessee 
Cavalry were posted beyond the range of the Union artillery, 
their right flank resting on the Memphis and Charleston Rail¬ 
road. Roddey’s command went into position on the Tennes¬ 
seans’ left, with instructions to watch (“Shallow Ford,’/ (an 
upper crossing of Town Creek). The 11th Tennessee Cavalry 
took cover in the woods north of the railroad bridge; Colonel 
Edmondson had orders not to open fire unless the Yanks tried 
to cross the stream. 89 Normally, Town Creek wouldn’t have 
been much of a barrier, but the heavy rains of the past several 
days had turned the usual placid stream into a raging torrent. 

Dodge and his subordinates assembled in the Dearing 
mansion soon after daybreak to draw up plans for the day’s 
operations. At the council of war, the decision was made to 
attack despite the hazard presented by the rain-swollen stream. 70 

As the meeting was about to adjourn, one of Captain John 
W. Morton’s rifled guns opened fire on Dodge’s command post. 
The cannoneers’ aim was excellent; within seconds the 
Yankee officers came tumbling out of the building. In spite 
of the momentary confusion engendered, the Federal officers 
quickly recovered their wits. They collected guns from four 
batteries totaling 18 pieces, many of them long-range 10-pound¬ 
er Parrotts. With these guns, the bluecoats returned the Con¬ 
federates’ fire. 71 


63 Ibid.; O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 248; Ambrose, History of 
the 7th Illinois, 152. 

“Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 251, 252. 

70 O. R„ Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 248. 

71 Ibid.; Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 252. The 18 Fed¬ 
eral guns involved were from the following batteries: the 3rd Michigan, 
and Batteries D, H, and I, 1st Missouri Light Artillery. 
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The aggressive Forrest shouted for Captains Morton and 
Coleman B. Ferrell to bring forward the remaining seven Rebel 
field pieces, only one of which was rifled. XJnlimbering their 
guns on a ridge within 700 yards of the Union pieces, the 
butternuts took up the gauntlet. For the next three hours until 
10 a.m., When the fire of the Federal Parrotts drove the grey- 
clad cannoneers from their guns, a furious artillery duel raged. 
All the while, shots from Rebel sharpshooters posted east of 
Town Creek frustrated attempts by Northern pioneers to 
bridge the booming stream till afternoon. 

Meanwhile, infantrymen belonging to Colonel August 
Mersy’s brigade had occupied a stockade west of the railroad 
bridge. Forgetting Forrest’s stern admonition not to fire unless 
the Yanks attempted to seize the bridge, Edmonson’s men 
blazed away prematurely. Some of Dodge’s field pieces shifted 
targets. A storm of shell and canister ripped through the wood 
where the 11th Tennessee was lying in wait to ambush the 
Federal advance. By noon, having suffered many casualties, 
Edmonson’s Tennesseeans were compelled to evacuate the 
woods. 

Coloney Mersy saw his chance. He hurled the 9th Illinois 
and the 81st Ohio forward. 72 Surging across the railroad bridge, 
the rugged infantrymen ■ established a bridgehead. The foot- 
soldiers were disappointed to discover that Captains Ferrell, 
and Morton had taken advantage of the confusion engendered 
by their charge to withdraw their battered field pieces. As 
soon as the bridgehead was established, Dodge ordered his 
pioneers to throw three footbridges across Town Creek to 
facilitate the crossing of his troops. 78 

During the morning while the artillery duel was in pro¬ 
gress, James Mhoon, one of Roddey’s trusted scouts, dashed 
into camp. He told Forrest of the presence of a strong column 
of Yankee cavalry (Streight’s Provisional Brigade) at New- 

7 S Ibid. The 9th Illinois, upon surrendering their mounts to Colonel 
Streight’s command, had ,been withdrawn from Cornyn’s mounted bri¬ 
gade and reassigned to Mersy’s infantry brigade. 

78 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 248, 260. 
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bery, 17 miles to the southwest. Mhoon believed the Federals 
were striking for Moulton. Forrest seemed undisturbed by 
this intelligence—'“as if he had no flank to be turned.” He 
continued to devote his energy to checkmating Dodge’s attempt 
to bridge Town Creek. 74 

. • i. • • . . f 

• • ; ■ ' ♦ 

.V *- 

* 

Meanwhile, Colonel Dibrell’s troopers had compelled the 
small Union detachment occupying Florence to evacuate. Pa¬ 
trols were sent by Dibrell to see if they could find enough small 
boats to enable him to cross his command to the south side of 
the Tennessee River. If so, he would be able to raid Dodge’s 
supply line. Dibrell’s scouts soon returned with news that the 
Yanks had removed or stove in all the small boats and barges 

in the area. ' ■ 

■ ■ . . . 

Confederate sympathizers forded the river and spread 
reports that Van Dorn’s powerful cavalry command was en 
route to the area. When feasible Van Dorn’s troopers would 
cross the Tennessee River, gain Dodge’s rear, and operate 
against Corinth. Actually, Van Dorn’s corps, except for For¬ 
rest’s brigade, was based eighty miles to the northeast at 

Columbia, Tennessee. ’ > ; 

■ - * 

At 4 p.m. Dibrell ordered the section of Morton’s battery 
which had accompanied his column to open fire on the 
Federal cantonment at South Florence, This bombardment 
caused considerable excitement. The Yankee commander at 
Tuscumbia frantically forwarded news of these developments 
to General Dodge. 76 

By 3 p.m. all of Dodge’s infantry and cavalry had suc¬ 
ceeded in crossing Town Creek. The Yanks, however, had been 
unable to get their artillery across the railroad or the narrow 
foot bridges. With their front covered by a strong skirmish 
line, Dodge’s footsoldiers launched a powerful drive eastward 
toward Courtland. 


74 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 253. 

75 Ibid., 253, 254. 
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As if coping with this advance were not problem enough, 
Forrest now received information of the occupation of Mount 
Hope by Streight’s mounted infantry. This continued advance 
by the Yanks satisfied Forrest of its grave implications. With 
a dexterity that staggered the imagination, Forrest revised 
his plan of operation to confront this new threat. Realizing 
that he didn’t have sufficient strength to defeat Dodge in a 
pitched battle, Forrest decided to concentrate on destroying 
Streight’s command. A small force would be left to harass the 
Union drive toward Decatur. Not knowing the Federals’ plan, 
Forrest told Roddey to take the 11th Tennessee Cavalry and 
Julian’s Cavalry Battalion. Roddey would interpose his force 
between Dodge and Streight, and then follow directly on after 
the raiders. The 53rd Alabama Cavalry, Baxter’s Partisans, 
and two of Morton’s guns were left to badger the Federals 
as they drove eastward along the railroad. Forrest (accompa¬ 
nied by the 4th and 19th Tennessee, the 4th Alabama, Ferrell’s 
guns, and a section of Morton’s battery) would ride for Court- 

land/ 6 


Forrest did not leave the details of preparing the column 
for the road to any subordinates. He selected the best horses 
and harness, and saw that the guns and caissons were double- 
teamed. The general stood by to supervise the distribution of 
the ammunition, with words for each captain to say to each 
man that “no matter what else got wet he must keep his ■ 
cartridge-box dry.” The farriers were turned to shoeing the 
horses and tightening the shoes which were loose. Three days’ 
rations were cooked, and shelled corn issued for two days 
forage.” 

News of Dibrell’s presence in the Tuscumbia neighborhood 
caused Dodge to halt his thrust short of Courtland. By night¬ 
fall, all the bluecoated infantry (except the 7th Illinois and 
the 2d Iowa) and cavalry had returned to their camps on the 
west side of Town Creek. 78 Dodge, before retiring on the 28th, 
sent a message to Streight informing him that Forrest had 

76 Ibid., 254, 255. 

77 Weyeth, Life of General N. B. Forrest, 193. 
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been detained long enough to allow the raiders to get well under 
way. 78 


Next morning, the 29th, Dodge’s column continued to 
pull back, and by dark the footsoldiers had reached Tuscumbia. 
The weather had turned very warm, and the road was “rocky 
and rough.” A diarist complained, “the marching is severe, 
and we are compelled to denominate our regiment ‘the foot 
sore Seventh.’ A great many of the men’s shoes... [were] about 
worn out; some... [were] barefooted, and in consequence 
many ... [were] limping .. .” 80 

Cornyn’s horsemen covered the withdrawal burning 
fences, granaries, forage, mills, tan yards; in fact, anything 
that might be of use to the Confederates. From Tuscumbia, 
Dodge’s columns retreated to (Big Bear Creek,; where they ar¬ 
rived late in the afternoon. Dodge and his officers were dis¬ 
appointed to discover the stream booming from the recent 
rains. The pioneers were turned to building rafts. A regiment, 
the 7th Illinois, was thrown across the river to cover the 
pioneers and picket the western approaches to the crossing. 

By the morning of the 1st, the pioneers had ferried most 
of the troops and the wagons across Big Bear Creek. The 
march westward was resumed, the head of the column reach¬ 
ing Iuka at noon. Nightfall found the troops camped at Burns¬ 
ville. There, they were met by a train with supplies. For the 
first time since leaving Town Creek, on the 29th, the bluecoats 
lay down “without being too hungry to sleep.” 

Dodge saw that his men were aroused early on the 2d. 
The farefooted and footsore were ordered to fall out and take 
the train. This thinned out the command considerably. It was 
late in the afternoon when the column reached Corinth. Ac- 


78 O. R., Series I, Vol. XIII, pt. I, 260; Ambrose, History of the 7th 
Illinois, 155. As previously pointed out, Dibrell’s demonstration was so 
successful that it convinced Dodge that Van Dorn was in the area. 
7e O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 287; Jordan and Pryor, Cam - 
. paigns of Forrest, 254. 

80 Ambrose, History of the 7th Illinois, 156. 
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cording to a diarist, “never was the ship wrecked mariner 
more glad to see land than was the Second Division to see 

Corinth.” 81 

Upon his return to the big Corinth base, Dodge drafted 
a glowing account of the accomplishments of his expedition. 
He listed the capture of 40 prisoners, the confiscation of 900 
horses and mules and 60 bales of cotton, the destruction of 
1,500,000 bushels of corn and large quantities of bacon, in 
addition to three tan-yards, and 5 mills. 82 

In spite of Dodge’s claims of great havoc visited on the 

Southerners, his expedition into the Tennessee Valley had failed 

in its primary object, because he had failed to keep Forrest 

occupied long enough to insure Streight’s destruction of the 

Western and Atlantic Railroad. 

* * * 

During the night of April 28-29, Forrest instituted pre¬ 
parations which he hoped would insure Streight’s ruin. In¬ 
structions were issued for the artillerists of Gould’s section of 
Morton’s battery and Ferrell’s cannoneers to double team their 
guns. The gunners were to be ready to hit the road at the 
first streak of dawn. Roddey’s column, which had been detailed 
to operate against Dodge’s column, was recalled when the 
Unionists retired behind Town Creek. Roddey joined Forrest 
at Courtland. 88 

Torrential rains which pelted Streight’s column delayed 
the march, and dimmed the raiders’ hopes of reaching Moulton 
by nightfall on the 27th. Halting at Mount Hope, 13 miles 
west of Moulton, Streight’s troopers bivouacked for the night. 
Since leaving Tuscumbia, the bluecoats had marched 84 miles 
oyer mountainous and almost impassable roads. At several 
points on the advance irom Tuscumbia, the Federals had clashed 
with Rebel guerrillas, but so far they had met no organized 
resistance. 

61 Ibid., 157-158. 

92 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 246, 256, 257, 260. 

"Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 255. 
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Colonel Streight took up his quarters at the house of a 
“wealthy old rebel; whose daughter, however, claimed to be 
loyal, and did all in her power for the comfort of the guests/’ 
She so impressed Streight that he directed the quartermaster 
to pay her for a “fine horse taken by one of the boys on foot.” 

During the night a mud-spattered messenger from General 
Dodge reported to Streight. The courier informed the colonel 
that Dodge’s infantry had driven the Rebels out of Courtland 
and back toward Decatur. This news caused the raiders’ spirits 
to soar. 

Next morning, Streight kept his men in camp until 10 
a.m.; he wanted to wait for the arrival of the men who had 
left Tuscumbia afoot. As soon as all the men were up, the 
march was resumed in a driving rainstorm. The Yankees 
reached Moulton on the night of the 28th, twenty-four hours 
behind the schedule Streight had plotted. 

Streight’s advance (Captain ID. D. Smith’s, two companies 
of Alabama Unionists) had charged into Moulton about sunset, 
putting to flight and capturing several of Roddey’s men. In 
the jail the Federals found and freed several “loyal” citizens, 
who had been confined for “defending the old flag.” Since 
these men had friends and relatives in Smith’s command, the 
captain had trouble keeping his troopers from burning the 
building. 

Blueclad foraging parties had succeeded in procuring 
enough animals to mount all the command except 50 unfortunate 
men. In addition, the Yanks took heart when the rain which 
had been beating down for the past several days stopped. A 
worse kind of storm was building-up for Streight’s raiders at 
Courtland, 14 miles to the north. At this very moment, General 
Forrest was making final preparation to stiart in pursuit of 
the Federals. 

After a brief rest, Streight, hoping to make up for lost 
time, ordered his men to saddle up. By midnight, the column 
had left Moulton. During the day, a large number of wagons, 
loaded with public property (provisions, arms, tents, etc.) 
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that had been sent into the mountains by the Confederates to 
avoid capture, were located and burned. Since most of Captain 
Smith’s bluecoats had been recruited in the mountains of north 
Alabama, many were the “happy greetings between them and 
their friends” and relatives. 

Nothing could be learned of the movements of the foe, 
except for several parties out chasing conscripts. Thus far, 
progress toward the Western and Atlantic had been snail-like— 
the footsoldiers merely keeping up with their mounted com¬ 
rades. Now that enough mounts had been secured, the expe¬ 
dition was ready to push rapidly for the railroad. Streight’s 
raiders at dark on the 29th camped at Day’s Gap, having 
covered 85 miles since leaving Moulton. 84 

Forrest’s “critter” cavalry took up the chase long before 
daybreak on April 29. The Confederates entered Moulton 12 
hours after Streight had departed. Questioning the residents, 
Forrest learned that the Yanks had taken the road to the 
southeast leading to Blountsville. This news convinced For¬ 
rest that the Western and Atlantic Railroad was Streight’s 
goal. He accordingly divided his forces—one column under 
Roddey was to follow the route taken by the raiders; a second 
striking force, which Forrest would accompany, would bear 
to the northeast to cut off the Federate in case they doubled 
back toward Tuscumbia. 85 

Riding out of Moulton, Forrest kept his men in the saddle 
all day and most of the night. Toward morning, Forrest’s 
“critter” cavalrymen halted near Danville, where they caught 
a few winks of sleep. Forrest about daybreak was awakened 
by his scouts. They told the general that the Unionists had 
spent the night at Day’s Gap, about four miles farther on. 

64 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 287, 288; Hartpence, History of 
the 51st Indiana, 123-125. 

65 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 255, 256. Roddey’s 
column consisted of the 4th Alabama and the 11th Tennessee Cavalry 
Regiments, Julian’s Alabama Cavalry Battalion, and four guns -of Fer¬ 
rell’s Battery. The 4th and 19th Tennessee Cavalry Regiments and a 
section of Morton’s Battery, under Lieutenant A. Willis Gould, con¬ 
stituted Forrest’s striking force. 
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Looking to the annihilation of the foe, Forrest turned out 
his men and told Colonel Biffle to take the 4th and 19th Ten¬ 
nessee and push forward. Biffle, upon gaining the head of 
Streight’s column, was to attack and double the Federals back 
upon the main column. Forrest, accompanied by his escort, 
joined Roddey’s column, which he would direct in an assault 
on the Yankees’ rear. 88 

The Federal vanguard, with which Colonel Streight rode, 
broke camp on April 30 before daybreak. The other units of 
the raiding force were to depart as soon as they had prepared 
their day’s rations. 87 Evidently, the bluecoats had no idea that 
Forrest’s greyclads were about to overtake them, for the ad¬ 
vancing Southerners swept up on an outpost manned by ten 
astonished Federals without firing a shot. Having waylaid the 
Union pickets, the Rebels were able to approach to within 400 
yards of Streight’s rear guard without being spotted. Scouts 
crept forward and returned with a report that the Unionists 
were preparing breakfast. Several exploding shells from Fer¬ 
rell’s and Gould’s guns let the startled Yanks know that there 
were greyclads in dangerous proximity. Within seconds, the 
camp was deserted. The capture of the camp was to prove a 
mixed blessing to the Rebels, many of whom had been without 
food for twenty-four hours. A full half hour was lost, while 
the troopers plundered the tents. 88 

The dull boom of the Confederate field pieces alerted 
Streight to the danger. Streight called for the 5th Tennessee 
Cavalry (Union). A number of the men in this unit called the 
mountains of north Alabama home. The colonel wanted to 
know if Day’s Gap would be a good spot for a holding action. 
They said no: Several of the men explained that the gap could 
be flanked by Confederate columns moving through the moun¬ 
tains to the north and south. Orders were therefore issued for 

“Ibid., 256, 257. Two guns of Guold’s section were attached to Rod- 
dey’s column. 

67 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 288; Hartpence, History of the 
51st Indiana, 125. 

“Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 257. 
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the rear guard to delay the greyclads’ advance, till Streight 
could find suitable ground upon which to give battle. 89 

This was a wise decision on Streight’s part. At this very 
moment, Biffle’s butternuts were moving through the hills 
north of Day’s Gap in a bold attempt to get ahead of the 
Yankee raiders. After passing the gap, the bluecoats rode 
down the east side of Sand Mountain. The Yankees, three miles 
beyond the gap, moved into open country. Here, the thinly 
forested sand ridges afforded a number of excellent defensive 
positions. The order to dismount was given. Horse-holders were 
detailed, and Streight formed his troopers in line of battle on 
a ridge. Streight anchored his right on a precipitious ravine, 
while his left was covered by a marshy run. Horses and mules 
were taken into a gully to the rear, where they would be shelt¬ 
ered from Confederate small-arms and artillery fire. Skirmish¬ 
ers were deployed to screen the left and right flanks of 
Streight’s main line of resistance. The rear guard was told to 
hold the foe at bay till the other troops had taken position; 
these troopers would then feign a retreat and attempt to decoy 
the pursuing greyclads into a trap. To discomfort the Rebels 
further, Streight had his two 12-pounder mountain howitzers 
emplaced and masked on either side of the road, ready to vomit 
death and destruction upon Forrest’s men. 90 

Colonel Streight had shown a keen appreciation of terrain 
in selecting this strong position. Nobody will quarrel with the 
colonel’s skillful dispositions. 

After sacking the Union camp, the Confederates led by 
Captain William H. Forrest’s Company set out in pursuit of 
the Yanks. There was almost constant skirmishing in the gap 
between the Union rear guard commanded by Captain D. D. 
Smith and Captain Bill Forrest’s men. Captain Forrest was 
severely wounded when a minie ball struck him in the thigh, 
breaking his leg. Debouching from Day’s Gap, the butternuts 
sighted a Union line of battle. 

89 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 288; Hartpence, History of the 
51st Indiana, 125-126. 

90 Ibid. 
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General Forrest now arrived on the scene and made a 
hurried estimate of the situation. He ordered his men to form 
for attack. The 11th Tennessee was dismounted and deployed 
across the road on a ridge parallel to Streight’s battle line. The 
4th Alabama Cavalry and Julian’s Battalion remained on their 
horses. These two units were formed on the rugged terrain to 
the right of the 11th Tennessee. Forrest’s bodyguard, also 
mounted, occupied the left flank of the Southern line with 
instructions to try to get in the Federals’ rear, while the other 
units struck from the front. Lieutenant A. Willis Gould’s two 
guns were unlimbered and pushed forward. The Rebel cannon¬ 
eers hammered the Union rear guard, which Forrest mis¬ 
takenly believed to constitute Streight’s main force. 

Moving ahead, the Confederates drove Smith’s rear guard 
before them. 81 Deceived by Streight’s actions, Koddey’s men 
charged. The Yanks allowed the Alabamians (the 4th Alabama 
and Julian’s Battalion) to approach within 50 yards. At a 
word from their officers, the bluecoats scrambled to their feet 
and delivered a terrific volley at short range. Roddey’s men 
recoiled and gave way in confusion before the impact of this 
unexpected volley, leaving 40 dead and wounded sprawled on 
the ground. The Alabamians’ retreat was covered by Lieutenant 
Gould, who ran his guns to within 300 yards of Streight’s line, 
and opened fire with shell and canister. Evidently the greyclad 
cannoneers put too much elevation on their pieces, because the 
shelling had little effect. In addition, the bluecoats were shelt¬ 
ered by the military crest of the ridge. 

Meanwhile, the dismounted troopers of the 11th Tennessee 
drove in the Yankee skirmishers. Streight observed the pre¬ 
carious position of the Rebel guns and ordered an attack. The 
51st and 73d Indiana let go a wild cheer. Surging forward, the 
Northerners rolled back the 11th Tennessee. Taking their cue 
from the two Indiana units, the 80th Illinois and the 3d Ohio 
charged. After a brief struggle, the blue coats captured Gould’s 
two cannons. 82 


“Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 258. 

“Ibid.; O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 288, 289; Hartpence, History 
of the 51st Indiana, 126-127. In this attack Colonel Sheets of the 51st 
' Indiana was mortally wounded. Besides the guns, the Yanks captured 
two limbers and counted the bodies of about 30 dead butternuts. 
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Roddey’s and Edmondson’s men fell back about BOO yards 
and rallied on the ridge where they had first deployed. 63 
Streight’s soldiers made a half-hearted attempt to carry this 
position, but they failed. The Yanks retired to the ridge held 
at the beginning of the battle, taking the two captured guns 
and 40 prisoners with them. 9 * 

Throughout the remainder of the morning, the men in 
blue and in grey banged away at each other, while Forrest 
and Streight pondered what to do. About 11 a.m. the Con¬ 
federates were cheered by the arrival of Colonel Biffle with 
the 4th and 19th Tennessee. Calling to the fresh men to dis¬ 
mount, Forrest formed his men for another assault on 
Streight’s defense line. 65 

Streight soon learned that Forrest had been reinforced. 
He decided to break off the engagement, and resume his march 
toward the Western and Atlantic Railroad. Captain Smith with 
his two companies remained behind to cover the Union re¬ 
treat. 56 When Forrest’s butternuts moved forward, they found 
that Streight’s men, except for a few skirmishers, had dis¬ 
appeared from their front. 67 

It was apparent to Forrest that the raiders were deter¬ 
mined to push on and avoid further battle. To facilitate the 
pursuit, Forrest told Roddey to take the 4th Alabama and 
Julian’s Battalion, the prisoners and the wounded, and march 

83 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 259. Upon his repulse, 
Colonel Roddey had ordered the commanding officer of the 4th Ala¬ 
bama and Julian’s Battalion to dismount their commands. 

91 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 289. 

85 Ibid.; Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 259. From left 
to right Forrest marshaled his command: the 11th and 19th Tennessee, 
the 4th Alabama, Julian’s Battalion, and the 4th Tennessee. Ferrell’s 
four guns were emplaced on either side of the road, while General For¬ 
rest’s escort company constituted the reserve. 

96 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. 1, 289; Hartpence, History of the 
51st Indiana, 127-128. 

87 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 260. Near the scene of 
the battle, the “critter” cavalry captured Streight’s field hospital, con¬ 
taining about 75 Yankees and some 30 Rebels, who had been wounded 
in the engagement. 
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for Decatur. The 11th Tennessee was to move tof Somervi lle ; ( 
Colonel Edmondson was instructed to guard the gaps, and pre¬ 
vent Streight’s escape in case he doubled back and sought to 
reach Tuscumbia. The 4th and 11th Tennessee, accompanied 
by Ferrell’s guns, were to follow the Federal raiders. Accom¬ 
panied by his escort company and a company from the 4th 
Tennessee, General Forrest spearheaded the Confederate 
pursuit. 03 

About 8 p.m. at a point ten miles beyond Day’s Gap, near 
Crooked Creek, Forrest overtook Captain Smith and the Fed¬ 
eral rear guard. A running gunbattle, lasting for more than 
an hour, ensued." Streight, alerted by the attack upon Smith’s 
men, resolved to turn and give battle. After his men had forded 
Long Creek, Streight halted and formed his bluecoats into line 
of battle on Hog Mountain. Four guns (the two mountain how¬ 
itzers and the two field pieces captured from Lieutenant Gould) 
were unlimbered and thrown into battery. The pieces were 
loaded, and the gun captains stood by their pieces, the lanyards 
in hand. 100 

Forrest saw the frowning guns to his front. He halted his 
combat patrol and awaited the arrival of the 4th and 19th 
Tennessee. As soon as they reached the area, Major William S. 
McLemore’s and Colonel Jacob B. Biffle’s men dismounted. 
Every fifth man was detailed as a horse-holder, and the rest 
of the troopers, rifle in hand, surged forward. The Confederates 
built up a line of battle within 100 yards of the Federals’ 
position. 

Cloaked by darkness, Yank and Reb clashed in deadly com¬ 
bat. At times, the lines were so close that the flashes from the 
soldiers firearms illuminated the features of the combatants. 
Always in the thickest of the melee, General Forrest had three 
horses shot from under him. At 8 p.m. Forrest threw out 
patrols. These groups had the mission of passing around 


8S Ibid. 

"A. C. Roach, The Prisoner of War, and How Treated (Indianapolis, 
1865), 100; Hartpence, History of the 51st Indiana, 128. 

O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 289. 
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Streight’s flanks, gaining his rear, and attacking the men 
holding the horses and mules. 1 ” 

Streight was alerted to the Rebel plans; he determined to 
break off the engagement and continue the march. Having 
exhausted the ammunition in the captured limbers, Str eight 
had the two guns taken from Lieutenant Gould at Day’s Gap 
spiked and the carriages destroyed. Colonel Gilbert Hathaway’s 
73d Indiana, with which Streight rode, covered the Yankees’ 
rear as the column rode away from Hog Mountain. 102 

Before evacuating his position on Hog Mountain, Colonel 
Streight had established a field hospital for those of his com¬ 
mand who had been injured too badly to travel. Assistant Sur¬ 
geon William Spencer of the 73d Indiana was left in charge of 
the wounded. 

Spencer had harsh words for the Confederates’ conduct. 
He reported: 

No sooner did the vandals [Forrest’s command] come 
up to our hospital, than they robbed both officers and 
men of their blankets, coats, hats, boots, shoes, rations 
and money; and subjected them to the most brutal and 
humiliating indignities. Not only was the bread, meat, 
sugar and coffee taken, but even the medical stores and 
instruments were carried off; leaving our poor wounded 
boys in a half naked and starving condition. Even combs, 
pocket-knives and other articles of use were forced from 
the helpless sufferers ... 

The loyal citizens would have gladly afforded all the 
comfort and relief in their power; but the brutal rebel 
guard would not allow the poor sufferers to receive a cup 
of milk even, nor a piece of bread, from that source. The 
ingenious tact of woman occasionally was too much for 
the vigilance of the rebel sentinel; and some of our boys 

101 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 260, 261. 

102 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 289. Besides the cannons, the 
Federals left behind a number of horses and mules. 
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were the grateful recipients of some kind of favor, or of 
some article of food smuggled to them. The loyal citizens 
were also subjected to gross indignity and inhuman treat¬ 
ment. Mrs. Penn, a widow residing in that vicinity, who 
had two sons in Captain Smith’s company, seemed to be 
a special obj ect of fiendish barbarity. She and her daugh¬ 
ters were robbed of everything, even their clothing; and 
they were driven from home, their house was sacked, 
outhouses burned, and mules turned in on growing crops. 108 

Like a wolf coming down on a fold, Forrest continued his 
relentless pursuit of the raiders. Under a full moon, through 
open woodlands, interspersed with patches of underbrush, the 
chase proceeded. Undaunted by the failure of his previous 
attempt to shake the Confederates, Streight called for Hatha¬ 
way to dismount his men. Swinging off their mounts, the Ih- 
dianians took cover behind the trees flanking the road. No 
sooner were the Hoosiers in position than Forrest’s advance 
guard showed up. At Hathaway’s signal, the Yanks opened 
fire. Taken by surprise, the Rebels bolted. The omnipresent 
Forrest quickly rallied his men. Biffle’s regiment was sent to 
the left of the road, and McLemore’s to the right. Pressing 
forward, the Rebs discovered that Hathaway had skillfully 
withdrawn his men. 

Across north Alabama during the night of the 30th the 
race continued. Streight, encouraged by Hathaway’s successful 
ambush of Forrest’s vanguard, decided to repeat this operation. 
Once again, the men of the 73d Indiana dismounted and took 
position near the south bank of a deep bedded mountain rivulet. 

Abount 1 a.m. the bluecoats holding the roadblock heard 
the clatter of approaching horses. Again, a blast of musketry 
rent the air, and the Southerners recoiled. Despite the wild 
confusion caused by the sudden collision with an unseen foe, 
Forrest’s leadership asserted itself; the men were rallied and 
told to dismount. Ferrell’s cannoneers, protected by a line of 
skirmishers, unhitched their four guns. Lieutenant R. G. Jones’ 
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gun was double-shotted with canister. This piece was noise¬ 
lessly manhandled forward along the soft, sandy road to a 
point within 200 yards of the thicket in which Hathaway had 
posted his men. Carefully sighting his piece by the moonlight, 
Jones pulled the lanyard and a charge was sent whistling 
through the pines. The Indianians replied with a volley of 
small-arms fire. At this, Ferrell’s gunners wheeled up a second 
piece. While Ferrell’s guns and Biffle’s troopers threatened the 
Yanks in front, Major McLemore’s Tennesseeans moved to 
turn the bluecoats’ left. With his position about to collapse, 
Hathaway passed the order to withdraw. 104 

Union Surgeons Peck and King had been active in col¬ 
lecting and caring for the wounded. While they were searching 
the area, Streight’s troopers resumed the march. By the time 
the surgeons learned of this development, Forrest’s vanguard 
had started in pursuit. Putting their spurs to their horses, Peck 
and King sought to overtake their comrades. The surgeons had 
passed along “the length” of a Rebel regiment, before it 
“dawned” on the Johnnies that they were Yanks. Instantly a 
half dozen shouting Confederates started after them. Dr. Peck 
escaped, but the greyclads soon overtook King, whom they 
made a prisoner. 105 

Satisfied with the work of the past 18 hours, and certain 
of the ultimate capture of the raiders, Forrest gave the word 
to halt. The dog-tired Rebels made use of the break to water 
and rest their fagged, foot-weary horses, draw ammunition, 
and catch some sleep. 108 

Streight’s men didn’t stop for the night but continued on¬ 
ward. The colonel on talking with his scouts was told that the 
country between Day’s Gap and Blountsville was “mostly unin¬ 
habited,” consequently t there would be little for man or beast 
to eat in these pine barrens. Streight hoped that by pushing 

101 0. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 289; Jordan and Pryor, Cam¬ 
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on he could reach Blountsville, where he might feed his com¬ 
mand before the foe again overtook him. By using up and 
destroying all the corn at Blountsville, Streight felt he could 
compel Forrest “to lay over a day at least to recuperate.” 

Pressing on, the raiders entered Blountsville at 10 a.m, 
on May 1. During the night’s forced march, many of the mules 
had given put, leaving their riders afoot. Even so, there was 
little straggling, 

At l Blountsvilley Streight found enough corn to feed his 
“tired and hungry animals.” Patrols were sent to gather mounts 
to replace those that had broken down. Ammunition and rations 
were hastily distributed to the tired troopers, while the re¬ 
maining ammunition was transferred from the ordnance wagons 
to pack mules. The six wagons were then bunched and the 
torch was applied. After resting about two hours, the. buglers 
sounded “Boots and Saddles,” and the bluecoats rode out of 
town. 107 

General Forrest at the head of his escort and a detachment 
of the 4th Tennessee charged into Blountsville. The Confeder¬ 
ates drove Captain Smith’s rear guard in a whirlwind of dust 
through and out of the village. Taking possession of the deserted 
camp, the Rebels extinguished the fires in the burning wagons, 
and secured “a rich and much needed booty.” 108 

The butternuts hounded the Yankees for several miles, and 
a running fight between Forrest’s vanguard and Streight’s rear 
guard ensued. Captain Smith, to combat the onrushing Rebs, 
posted sharpshooters in the underbrush which flanked the road. 
These hidden marksmen would hold their fire until the grey- 
clads were almost upon them. This type of fighting curbed the 
Confederates’ ardor. 

* 

From Blountsville to Locust Fork of the /Black Warrior, a 

. .... \ 

ten mile ride, the Rebs harassed Streight’s raiders. When the 

107 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 289-290; Hartpence, History of 
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bluecoats reached the ford, Streight saw that the crossing was 
deep and swift. To cover his command as it forded the river, the 
Union leader was compelled to call a halt. A “heavy line of 
skirmishers” were deployed and pushed back the Confederates. 
Covered by the skirmishers, Streight hurried his main column 
across the rocky ford, with the loss of two packmules (each 
carrying two boxes of hardtack). Stumbling over the large, 
loose stones in the bed of the stream, the mules went under 
and were carried away by the swift current and drowned. The 
two mountain howitzers were unlimbered on the left bank of 
Locust Fork to cover the pell-mell withdrawal of the skirmish 
line. 109 


Streight glanced at his watch as the last of his troopers 
reached the east bank: it was 5 o’clock. With the river behind 
them, the raiders rode on through the gathering darkness 
toward Gadsden. Forrest, having secured the ford, called a 
halt. Four hours were allowed for the men and horses to recoup 
their' strength. 110 Some of the Confederates were not so weary 
but that they found time to strip off and wade in Locust Fork 
to relieve the dead packmules of what was “hardtack” before 
it got wet. One of the soldiers as he struggled up the steep 
bank with a heavy, soaking box on his shoulder, exclaimed, 
“Boys, it’s wet and full of mule-hair, but it is a damned sight 
better than anything the old man’s a-givin’ us now.” 

By midnight, Forrest’s determined band had again saddled 
up. The wild pursuit was resumed. Through qWal nut Gro ve, and 
by McCluskey’s store, the rugged “critter” cavalrymen rode, 
as night gradually faded into day. Soon after daybreak near 
Will’s Creek, the Rebel vanguard overtook the raiders, who had 
stopped for breakfast. Covered by the stout resistance of their 


109 Ibid., 206-207; O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 290; Hartpence, 
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pickets, the exhausted Yanks cut short their meal and rode off 
rapidly in the direction of Gadsden. 111 

Having traveled more than 20 miles since midnight, For¬ 
rest shouted for his men to take a break. Forrest, observing 
the exhausted condition of his command, worn down by three 
days and nights of intermittent riding and fighting, called for 
600 volunteers. These men would take the best horses and 
continue the chase. One section of Ferrell’s Georgia Battery 
would accompany the volunteers; the other two guns were to 
be left with the exhausted troopers and broken down horses. 
Forrest, accompanied by 50 of his best men, took the lead as 
the Rebels thundered off after Streight’s bluecoats. 112 

Several miles east of Will’s Creek at 9 a.m., the Rebel ad¬ 
vance overtook Streight’s rear guard. The Yanks were setting 
fire to the wooden bridge spanning Black Creek. A sharp 
skirmish ensued. Forrest’s greyclads failed in their mission, 
and the Yanks burned the bridge. Streight had now placed a 
wide and deep stream, reportedly unfordable, between his col¬ 
umn and the Confederates. The Federal leader belived the 
Black Creek barrier would delay Forrest’s hard-bitten men 
long enough to enable his raiders to gain the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad. 118 

Entering Gadsden, the Unionists halted briefly to destroy 
Confederate commissary and ordnance supplies. Streight was 
warned at this time by Captain Smith, the officer in charge 
of the rear guard, that many of the fagged out men were 
straggling badly. A number of these people had been gobbled 
up by the pursuing Confederates. It was apparent to Streight 
that his only chance for success lay in crossing the Oostanaula 
River at Rome and destroying the bridge behind him. Such 

111 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 165, 166; O. R., Series I, 
Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 290. Forrest’s hot pursuit during the night was briefly 
checked, when it was discovered that the Federals had destroyed a 
bridge over a small stream. Another crossing was soon found and 
accordingly very little time was lost. In the skirmish near Will’s Creek, 
the Rebels captured about 25 Yankees. 
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action would delay* Forrest for at least a day, and give the 
Northerners time to gather , fresh mounts and catch a few 
hours of sleep before pushing on to the Western and Atlantic. 

Departing from Gaddsen, the blueclads reached Blount’s 
plantation^ near Turkeytown. Here, Streight determined to 
call a halt. It was impossible, the colonel observed, to proceed 
any farther without giving the men an opportunity to prepare 
rations for themselves and to forage their animals. The order 
to dismount was given; the command formed into line of battle 
on a ridge southwest of the plantation. The beasts were un¬ 
saddled, led to the rear, and fed by men detailed for that pur¬ 
pose. 114 

Black Creek had not proven the barrier for the greyclads 
that Streight had hoped. The reason was that Forrest had good 
fortune in securing a guide, who knew the whereabouts of a 
little-frequented ford. Confederate sources identify the path¬ 
finder as Emma Sansom, while the Yanks asserted that For¬ 
rest was shown the crossing by a soldier named Sansom, who 
violated his parole in doing so. 118 

Regardless of who pointed out the ford, Forrest soon had 
his column across Black Creek. At Gadsden, Forrest sent a 
courier dashing ahead to apprise the inhabitants of Rome of 
Streight’s approach. The messenger was to urge the Georgians 
to hold the Yanks in check pending Forrest’s arrival. Actually 
this was unnecessary, as John H. Wisdom had already galloped 
out of Gadsden on his famous ride. 118 

Selecting 300 of his best mounted men, Forrest again set 
out after the raiders. Galloping eastward, the Confederates, 
after a ride of about 15 miles, sighted Streight’s rear guard 
posted near 1 Turkeytown.iOne of the men glanced at his watch: 

114 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 290; Roach, Prisoner of War, 
103; Hartpence, History of the 51st Indiana, 133. 

115 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 267-270; Roach, Prisoner 
of War, 103-105; Hartpence, History of the 51st Indiana, 132. The story 
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it was 5 p.m. Forewarned of the Rebs’ approach, Streight had 
deployed his men to insure that Forrest received a hot recep¬ 


tion. The terrain selected by Colonel Streight for this delaying 
action possessed a number of advantages. The Gadsden-Rome 
road, the axis of Forrest’s advance, was bounded by a dense 
thicket of second growth pine. These thickets extended to a 
depth of about 2,0 yards. As the road neared the ridge where 
Streight had established his battle line, it veered abruptly to 
the left. One ; hundred yards beyond it turned sharply to the 
right and ascended the ridge, where the Federals were de¬ 
ployed. Open fields lay to the right and to the left of the 
thickets which flanked the road. 

Streight’s skirmishers had thrown down a worn fence, 
using the rails to erect a barricade across the road at the point 
where it veered to the left. The Federals hoped to force the 
Confederates into the open field to the right of th road. Sharp¬ 
shooters were posted in the scrub timber on both sides of the 
road, ready to rake the oncoming greyclads. Soldiers from the 
51st and 7Srd Indiana, supported by the two mountain howit- 

. t 

zers, held the center of Streight’s line; the 80th Illinois assumed 
responsibility for the right flank and the 3d Ohio for the left. 117 


Amid a clatter of hoofs, the Rebels came pounding up the 
road in column by fours. Forrest, suspecting an ambush, ordered 
his bugler to sound, “Charge!” With their reins clenched be¬ 
tween their teeth; a Colt’s Navy in each hand, the “critter” 
cavalrymen swept toward Streight’s trap. .The Rebels, however, 
pressed home their attack with such espirit that the gantlet of 
sharpshooters was run almost before the snipers knew what 
was happening. Reaching the open field in front of the 
Yankees’ main line of resistance, the Confederates encountered 
a deadly sweeping fire. Several men were unhorsed, and the at¬ 
tackers were thrown back. 


Undaunted by the repulse, Forrest shouted for his men 
to dismount. Taking cover, the Rebs mopped by the bypassed 
sharpshooters. 118 Several half-hearted attempts were made by 


117 0. R., Series I, Vo. XXIII, pt. I, 291; Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns 
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the Southerners to turn Streight’s right, but they were easily 
repulsed. Except for their skirmishers, the Rebels fell back 
to a ridge about one-half mile distant. Just before darkness 
put a stop to the fighting, Private Joseph Martin of the 19th 
Tennessee shot and mortally wounded Colonel Hathaway of 
the 73rd Indiana. The loss of Hathaway was a terrible blow. 
He was idolized by his men. 119 

William R. Hartpence of the 51st Indiana recalled: 

Those of us who yet remain, will remember how cheer¬ 
ing and inspiring was his [Hathaway’s] presence in their 
midst; how his coolness steadied them, amid greatest ex¬ 
citement; and his voice of encouragement, was a herald of 
victory. His character so frank and open; his bearing so 
modest, and so full of simplicity, conciliated and captivated 
all hearts, and made every one who knew him his devoted 
friend. 190 

Streight made use of the respite gained by the delaying 
action to call for Captain Milton Russell of the 51st Indiana. 
Russell was to take 200 picked men mounted on the best horses 
and race for f Rome. At that Georgia city, it was hoped that 
Russell’s men could capture the bridge across the Oostanaula 
River and cut the telegraph, before the Confederate military 
was alerted to the Yankees’ approach. 

As soon as Russell’s combat patrol had moved out, the 
remainder of Streight’s brigade used the darkness to cover 
their withdrawal. 121 The engagement at Blount’s plantation dis¬ 
closed to Streight the discouraging news that much of his 
ammunition was useless. Upon questioning his officers, he 
found that the ammunition had been doused in the water as 
the column forded Will’s Creek, earlier in the day. 122 

118 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 271, 272; Hartpence, 
History of the 51st Indiana, 133. 
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Confident that he would be able to bag the raiders in the 
morning, Forrest decided not to press on. He had recall sound¬ 
ed. The rugged Confederates bivouacked on the field. Within 
the hour, they were j oined by their comrades who had stopped 
at Gadsden. 

A good night’s rest worked wonders for man and beast. 
Early the next morning, the “critter” cavalrymen resumed the 

chase. 123 

The night of May 2 might have been one of rest for the 
Rebels, but it was a long nightmare for the Federals. Many of 
the bluecoats were now afoot; their mounts having given out. 
Others were little better off, as their animals were so jaded, 
tended-footed, and fagged out that the pace of the march was 
very slow. Nevertheless, Streight, realizing that the success of 
his mission depended on his tired troopers reaching f Rome be- 
fore the Southerners, resolved to push on. 

Near Center, one of Streight’s scouts informed him that 
there was a Rebel roadblock ahead. (Although the Union offi¬ 
cers didn’t know it, the roadblock was held by members of the 
Alabama home guard.) Afraid that Forrest’s “terrible men” 
had somehow gotten ahead of his column, Streight ordered a 
strong detachment to occupy the greyclads’ attention. Covered 
by this demonstration, Streight’s main column would bypass 
the roadblock. 

The roadblock was passed, and the raiders’ hopes of reach¬ 
ing Rome soared. The Yanks’ high spirits were soon punctured, 
for the Federals, on reaching the crossing of the Chattooga, 
discovered to their horror that the ferryboat had been removed 
by the local people after Russell’s column had passed. 124 Streight 
asked his scouts if they knew of another bridge (Dyke’s) 
spanning the Chattooga, near Gaylesville, eight miles away. 

123 Jordan and Pryor, Campaigns of Forrest, 272. 
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Orders to mount were issued. The column pushed on in anxious 
expectation of finding the bridge intact. 

En route to Dyke’s bridge, the raiders passed through an 
area formerly used as a source of timber for making charcoal 
for the Rome iron works. The darkness, in conjunction with 
the numerous roads used by wagons in removing the logs, 
confused Streight’s guides—-soon the Yanks were hopelessly 
lost. The night’s wanderings were not entirely wasted, as one 
of Streight’s patrols stumbled onto the Round Mountain Iron 
Work which was burned. 

It was nearly dawn before all the men had crossed the 
Chattooga at Dyke’s bridge. After all the troopers were across 
the river, the bridge was fired. Pushing on, the bluecoats 
passed through Cedar Bluff soon after daybreak. It was now 
apparent to Streight that the jaded condition of the horses and 
mules precluded his reachin g Ro me,' unless a stop was called 
to feed and rest the fagged out beasts. Nevertheless, Streight 
wanted to close the interval between the main column and Rus¬ 
sell’s combat patrol. The raiders struggled on until 9 a.m., on 
May B when a halt was called. It had proved all but impossible 
to keep the men, exhausted as they were from fatigue and loss 
of sleep, awake long enough to feed their mounts. The dog- 
tired Yanks had hardly caught their breath, before one of 
Streight’s pickets dashed up and warned the colonel that For* 
rest’s troopers were closing in. 125 

By sunrise on the 3d, the Confederates, now winnowed 
down to about 500 officers and men by the rapid pace of the 
pursuit, were again in the saddle. No time was lost as the 
Rebels rode up and found that Dyke’s bridge had been burned. 
Forrest called for his men to dismount, and the troopers 
stripped off their clothes. Carrying their arms and ammunition 
in one hand and leading their horse with the other, they plunged 
into the water. Inside of an hour, all the cavalrymen were 
across the Chattooga, and the chase was renewed. 128 
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Streight, warned of the Reb’s approach, rallied his men 
on a ridge in ah open field. Many of the soldiers’ constitutions 
had reached the breaking point; they went to sleep while lying 
in line of battle under a severe fire from Forrest’s skirmish- 

127 

ers. 

The 4th Tennessee swung to the right and closed in on 
the Yankees’ left flank; the 19th Tennessee demonstrated 
against Streight’s right; Forrest, with his mounted escort, 
bluffed a thrust against the Union center. Having seized the 
initiative, Forrest proceeded to capitalize on the situation. Cap¬ 
tain Henry Pointer, a member of the general’s staff, was sent 
forward under a flag of truce. Pointer demanded Streight’s 
immediate surrender, “in order to stop the further and useless 
effusion of blood.” 128 

Previously, most of Stfeight’s regimental commanders had 
warned that unless they could reach the bridge across the 
Oostanaula at(RbmOpthe jig was up. Confronted by this situa¬ 
tion, Streight called a council of war. Just as the officers were 
gathering, Streight received a distressing message from Cap¬ 
tain Russell. 129 

Russell’s combat patrol had reached the Rome neighbor¬ 
hood at 8 a.m. This was four hours later than the time antici¬ 
pated. 130 The bluecoats discovered that the city, alerted by 
Wisdom’s warning, was full of armed men—soldirs from Con¬ 
federate units sent from points as far off as Atlanta, Kingston, 
and Dalton, and home guards. In preparation for an attack 
by the Yankees, cannons had been emplaced to command the 
Oostanaula. Planks had been removed from the floor of the 
bridge, and the structure had been doused with turpentine, so 
no time would be lost in applying the torch in case the Federals 
attempted a crossing. 131 Unable to capture the bridge, Russell 

127 O. R., Series I, Vol. XXIII, pt. I, 292; Hartpence, History of the 
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had dispatched a courier to notify Streight of the state of 

affairs. With the remainder of his combat patrol, Russell re¬ 
traced his steps. 

At the staff meeting, the Union officers thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed the condition of their troops. It was pointed out to 
Streight that very little artillery ammunition was left. The few 
rounds of small-arms cartridges on hand were unfit for serv¬ 
ice; the horses and mules were in a desperate condition; the 
men were exhausted from loss of sleep. Despite these diffi¬ 
culties, Streight opposed surrender. He finally was prevailed 
upon by the unanimous pleas of his subordinates to parley. 
Accompanied by an aide carrying a flag of true, Streight rode 
out to talk with Forrest. 132 

Streight when he met Forrest was still skeptical about 
surrendering. He sought to pin the Confederate officer down. 
Leading questions were put to Forrest by Streight in an effort 
to ascertain the Rebels’ strength. Colonel Streight requested 
a few minutes in which to consult his officers. Forrest said, 
All right, but you will not require much time. I have a column 
of fresh troops at hand, now nearer Rome than you are. You 
cannot cross the river in your front. I have men enough right 
here to run oyer you.” In all of this there was not one word of 
truth; but this was war, and in war everything is fair. 

Just then one gun of a section of Ferrell’s battery under 
Lieutenant Jones came in sight. Jones recalled, “I was riding 
a little in advance of the gun when, suddenly looking up, I saw 
General Forrest, Captain Pointer, one or two other officers, 
and several Federal officers sitting down on the north side of 

the road. A little distance up the road I saw a crowd of 
Yankees.” 

Captain Pointer motioned for Jones to halt. He then ap¬ 
proached and said, “Colonel Streight objects to your coming 
up so close; drop back a little.” 
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Jones dropped back with his gun, and came to “action 
front,” with one wheel in the road and the other at the edge 
of the road. Soon Sergeant Jones came up with the other piece 
and took position in the other half of the roadway. 

Streight returned to his command, reassembled his officers, 
and talked over the situation. They again voted unanimously to 
surrender. Although Streight personally opposed surrender, 
and was ready to fight to the death, he yielded to the decision 
of his subordinates. 133 Actually, the blueclads outnumbered the 
men in butternut almost three to one. 131 Terms were quickly 
agreed upon; the Yankee raiders, 1,050 strong, lined up in an 
open field and stacked their arms in token of surrender. 135 The 
capitulation took place in a valley between the Coosa and 
Chattooga rivers, at a point known as “Straight-neck Precinct.” 

Leaving Colonel Biffle and his regiment in charge of the 
prisoners, Forrest, accompanied by the rest of his command, 
headed for Rome, 20 miles to the east. Ten miles from the 
scene of Streight’s surrender, the Rebels encountered Russell’s 
detachment returning from Rome. Russell, when notified of 
the catastrophe which had overtaken his chief, told his men 
to ground their arms. Thus, the Rebels easily bagged them¬ 
selves another 200 prisoners. 133 

As the butternuts rode into Rome, they found the streets 
thronged with civilians, who had turned out to welcome the 

victors. One of the Yank prisoners made the caustic comment: 

/ 

The citizens of the place [Rome] gave unmistakable 

proof of their joy to see us; but had we entered their 

town as we expected to have done, I very much doubt if 

the ladies would have thronged the street with gay dresses, 

133 Wyeth, Life of General N. B. Forrest, 218. 
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gaudy ribbons, and smiling faces to greet us. At least I 
am informed that there was no demonstration of joy, 
when the Union troops entered the town a year afterwards! 
as conquerors. 137 

One of the two great raids launched by the Federals 
against Confederate lines of communication west of the Ap¬ 
palachians, had ended in disaster. 

The planning behind and coordination of these raids was 
excellent, but errors had been made. These brought about 
Colonel Streight’s downfall. The first mistake was the decision 
to provide Streight with mules (many of them young and un¬ 
broken) instead of horses. Second, Dodge’s failure to hold his 
ground at Town Creek and push on toward Decatur took the 
pressure off the Confederates in the Tennessee Valley, and 
Forrest was freed to follow Streight. Mother nature’ also 
favored the Southerners. The extremely low stage of the Ten¬ 
nessee River dashed the Federals’ plan to send Ellet’s Marine 
Brigade up river as far as Muscle Shoals, which would have 
secured Dodge’s left flank. When Streight left Tuscumbia on 
April 26, it started to rain very hard. This rain lasted for al¬ 
most 48 hours, and seriously delayed the Federals during the 
early stages of the raid. Actually, the activities of Streight, 
Ellet, and Dodge in North Alabama were not in vain, because 
they helped keep the Southerners occupied for critical days, 
while Grierson’s raiders thundered southward into Mississippi.' 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on Forrest and his 
men for their part in the suppression of the Streight raiders. 
Forrest’s leadership and bravery instilled in his men an espirit 
that enabled them, despite many sharp clashes, to average 41 
miles a day during the five-day chase. Indeed, during the final 
48 hours of the pursuit, the Rebel troopers rode a distance of 
90 miles. Because of this hard marching and fighting, Streight’s 
column (which at the time of its departure from Tuscumbia 
mustered 1,500 strong) was totally destroyed. Bragg’s principal 

line of communication—the Western and Atlantic Railroad_ 

had been saved. On the homefront, Forrest’s success served as 
a shot in the arm and boosted civilian morale. 
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History Department, University of Alabama 


The military history of Alabama during the Civil War has 
never received a comprehensive examination. Though central 
Alabama was not the scene of major conflict, extreme North 
and South Alabama were important areas of operations during 
the course of the conflict. It was not until the last year of the 
war that cavalry raids brought Federal invaders into the heart 
of Alabama. The purpose of this paper is to study a segment 
of the most significant raid, Confederate defensive efforts, and 
the resulting initial engagement. An attempt will also be made 
to show the complexities of the war, even in central Alabama, 
during 1865. 

By the latter months of 1864, the Confederacy was rapidly 
approaching its darkest hour. Continued military reversals had 
forced the South into almost impossible tactical situations, 
particularly in Georgia, where Sherman was marching almost 
unopposed. In Tennessee, the Confederates were making a 
final bid for victory. This campaign culminated at Nashville 
in mid-December when the Confederate forces of General John 
B. Hood assaulted General George H. Thomas’ Union army. 
The Confederates suffered disastrous losses and were routed. 
In the Federal cavalry pursuit which followed, the remnants of 
Hood’s army were saved from annihilation by the vigorous 
efforts of the rear guard commanded by Major General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. Many Confederate soldiers escaped across the 
Tennessee River in North Alabama, despite intemperate 
weather. 1 


1 James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston: D.C. 
Heath and Co., 1937), p. 675; John Allan Wyeth, Life of General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest (New York: Harper’s and Bro., 1904), pp. 570-73. 
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As the armies separated to lick their wounds, Lieutenant 
General Richard Taylor, who commanded the Department of 

Mississi P pi > and Alabama, began the slow and 
and difficult task of sending available infantry to the beleagured 

Joseph E. Johnston in front of Sherman. Taylor also ordered 
Forrest to furlough his men if practicable, replace his ex¬ 
hausted mounts, and secure forage and other necessities of 
war. This was no mean task in early 1865. Desertions were 
widespread, as many men refused to return to service when 
furloughed, The depleted commands were unified and reor- 
gamzed in an effort to prepare for the expected Federal spring 
offensive At General Pierre G. T. Beauregard’s request, on 
January 28, Forrest was promoted to Lieutenant General and 
placed m command of the cavalry in Taylor’s department. 2 

Forrest immediately began the perplexing process of re¬ 
organizing his cavalry force, which was dispersed over a three- 
state area. He tried to unify the troops from each state under 
one command when feasible. Brigadier General James R. 
Chalmers new division included all Mississippi cavalry; Briga¬ 
dier General Abraham Buford’s division consisted of the rem- 
na ^T> Kentucky Brigade and all of the Alabama cavalry; 

a J| d ?,7 g ^ ier General William H. Jackson’s division contained 
all of the Tennessee cavalry. During February and early March, 
5 orrest, from his headquarters in Verona, Mississippi, urged his 


Forri h m Alla V ^ yet S That Devil Forrest » Life °f General Nathan 

Tav^or ZT J ^ eT S and Br0 " 1959 )> PP- 512-14; Richard 
rl m D !? Cfa# v and Reconstruction: Personal Experiences of the 

Jorda^and v ' Sh A ,? pleton and Co - 1879 > P- 218; Thomas 
Jordan and J. P Pryor, The Campaigns of Lt. Gen. N. B. Forrest and 

of Forrest s Cavalry, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations (New York: 

h ° ck and Co ->. 1868) > P- 6 59; U. S., War Department, War of the Re- 
belhon; A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 

OffS 188 ™900> Z‘% 1 t X H L l X <Wa / hta * t0n: Government Printing 
umce, I8ai-1900), 930-31, cited hereinafter as O. R. A. 

th As , e ^ rly as Jar \ uary 24 > Beauregard had reported to President Davis 

Kirb^Wth 3 , MlSS1Ssippi could not be defended unless General E. 

Kirby smith with his army west of the Mississippi reinforced Taylor or 

XLlX P 929) 3n attaCk ° n eith6r St L ° UiS ° r NeW 0rleans (0 * R - A > 1» 
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subordinates to reequip and organize with all possible haste.* 

Meanwhile, the Federal commander in the West, General 
JEdward R. S. Canbyy was concentrating his forces on the western 
shore of Mobile Bay in preparation for a final campaign against 
Mobile. General Grant, feeling that this would be a difficult 
undertaking, devised a scheme for using cooperative cavalry 
movements from North Alabama and Vicksburg into central 
Alabama in an effort to divert Confederate troops, especially 
Forrest’s cavalry, from Canby’s sphere of operations. 4 Grant 
also wanted to destroy the Confederate capabilities without the 
necessity of sending a large infantry force into the interior. A 
large force of cavalry was quickly mobilized in northwest Ala¬ 
bama at Gravelly Springs and Waterloo. This large Federal 
cavalry corps was to be commanded by General John Buford,! 
who, however, while en route to Alabama; died of pneumonia. 
His replacement was twenty-eight-year old \James H. Wilson ? 
who had performed brilliantly at Nashville. Wilson was de¬ 
tached from Grant’s command and brevetted Major General. 
General George Thomas immediately ordered Wilson to fit out 
the expedition and, unless confronted with superior forces, 
move south toward Tuscaloosa and Selma by February 20. Hear¬ 
ing from his scouts of Wilson’s accumulation of forces and sup¬ 
plies in North Alabama, Forrest promptly detached Roddey’s 
small brigade to watch Wilson’s movements. In addition, [Clan¬ 
ton’s and Armistead’s brigades were sent south to guard the 
northern flank of Mobile.® 

a O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 994; Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence 
Clough Buel, eds., Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, IV (New York: 
The Century Co., 1884), 759; James R. Chalmers, “Forrest and his Cam¬ 
paigns,” Southern Historical Society Papers, VII (Oct., 1879), 484-85; 
V. Y. Cook, “Forrest’s Effort to Save Selma,” Confederate Veteran, 
XXVI (1918), 151. 

Chalmers’ Division included brigades commanded by Brigadier 
Generals Frank C. Armstrong, <[Wirt Adams, ^ind Peter B..Starke; Bu¬ 

ford’s command, in addition to Colonel Edward Crossland’s Kentucky 
Brigade, consisted of the brigades of Brigadier Generals Phillip D. 
Roddey,\ James H . C lanton,; and (Charles G. Armistead jjand the brigades 
of Jackson’s Division were led by Brigadier Generals Tyree H. Bell, and 
Alexander W. Campbell. These three divisions plus various state 
militia, approximated ten thousand troops when at full strength. 

4 O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 355, 781, 851, 869. 
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The departure of Wilson’s expedition and the movement 
from Vicksburg were delayed during February by extraordinari¬ 
ly heavy rains. All of the rivers were over their banks, making 
transportation very difficult. During this time, Forrest moved 
his headquarters forty-two miles south to West Point, Missis¬ 
sippi. The high waters delayed reunification of his commands. 
By March 1, the Vicksburg phase of the combined Federal 
actions was cancelled because of the continued rains. At the 
same time, Forrest, in attempting to anticipate Wilson, had the 
trees marked on the washed-out, almost unrecognizable roads 
leading to Tuscaloosa and Selma. He also ordered a pontoon 
bridge placed at Finch’s Ferry on the Warrior River near Tusca¬ 
loosa. His brigades were ordered to have five days rations on 
hand to be cooked on short notice. Despite Forrest’s efforts, 
Taylor was not confident of holding his territory, and on March 
7, reported to Beauregard that nothing but a cavalry raid could 
be resisted. On March 16, Taylor held a council of war with 
his cavalry leaders at West Point. It was determined that 
Wilson would probably raid in the direction of Montevallo and 
Selma and that preparation should be made for concentration 
at the latter. Forrest immediately directed Chalmers to move 
the brigades of Armstrong and^ Starke to Pickensville, Alabama, 
just across the Mississippi line. Buford was already in Alabama 
trying to consolidate the remainder of his division. 6 


As Forrest began to move his divisions into Alabama, 
Federal cavalry, commanded by General Frederick Steele, began * 
a demonstration from Pensacola toward Montgomery. Imme¬ 
diately, Taylor ordered a concentration of his cavalry forces in 
South Alabama. At the same time Wilson, on March 22, started 
southward with three divisions of seasoned troopers, approxi¬ 
mating 12,500 men. Roddey notified Forrest of Wilson’s move- 

B Jordan and Pryor, The Campaigns of Forrest, p. 658; Battles and 
Leaders, IV, 759; Thomas Budd Van Horne, The Life of Major-General 
George H. Thomas, (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1882) t> 392‘ 

O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 755, 790. 

Buford was a first cousin to Forrest’s brigadier Abraham Buford. 

Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, p. 218; Chalmers, Sou. 

Hist. Soc. Papers, II, 485; Jordan and Pryor, The Campaigns of Forrest, 
pp. 659-660; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 805, 875, 929, 1022, 1035-37. 
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ments. But, on March 23, Taylor ordered Forrest to move his 
easternmost available troops to Greenville, Alabama, via Selma 
in order to halt Steele’s invasion. Forrest then ordered Buford 
from Montevallo to Selma, where he was to repair the pontoon 
bridge and detach troops to Greenville. Chahnersjwas to proceed 
to Selma via the pontoon bridge at Finch’s Ferry, and Jackson 
was to march to the same destination through Tuscaloosa. 
Roddey was also ordered south from his post in North Alabama. 7 

As Forrest began to concentrate his command, almost un¬ 
noticed, Wilson’s columns moved south. In an effort to con¬ 
fuse the enemy and to facilitate troops movements, Wilson 
marched south by three separate routes. On March 27, despite 
continued heavy rains and swollen streams, all three columns 
arrived unopposed in Jasper, the county seat of Walker County. 
There Wilson learned from Confederate deserters that Forrest 
had sent Armstrong’s brigade of Chalmers division toward 
Tuscaloosa. Fearing a concentration of all Forrest’s command 
on his line of march, Wilson acted with characteristic boldness. 
Realizing the cunning of his adversary and the importance of 
quick action, he decided to abandon his wagon-train, transfer 
his needed supplies to mules, and, with his troopers, artillery 
and packtrain, make a rapid march toward Montevallo and 
Selma. Having transferred its supplies, Wilson’s command 
moved out rapdly and began the difficult process of crossing the 

7 Robert Selph Henry, “First With the Most” Forrest (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1944), pp. 427-28; Christopher C. Andrews, History 
of the Campaign of Mobile; Including the Cooperative Operations of 
General Wilson’s Cavalry in Alabama (New York: D. Van Nostrand and 
Co., 1867), pp. 244-45; James Harrison Wilson, Under the Old Flag, II 
(New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1912), 190-91; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 10, 20, 
37. 

Wilson’s force included the First, Second and Fourth Divisions of 
his cavalry corps. Brigadier Generals Edward M. McCook, Eli Long and 
Brevet Major General Emory Upton commanded these divisions re¬ 
spectively. The officers and men were all seasoned veterans and most 
had tasted defeat at the hands of Forrest during the war. The troopers 
were armed with the new Spencer repeating rifle. 

Upton later became famous as a military expert and subsequently 
wrote the first serious military history of our country. 

Many of Forrest’s troopers deserted as he moved east for fear of 
•being sent to Johnston’s army in North Carolina. 
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two upper forks of the Black Warrior River on the road toward 
Elyton, a small village in Jefferson County. 8 

On the same day that Wilson arrived in Jasper, Forrest 
started with his escort toward Selma in order to assume per¬ 
sona command of his scattered units. Taylor, however, despite 
advice to the contrary by Generals [ Adams / and Roddey, still did 
not perceive the magnitude of Wilson’s movements. As late as 
March 28, Taylor still expected to defeat this raid with Roddey 
and Jackson, and then to rush to the aid of General Dabney H 
Maury in Mobile. Upon Forrest’s arrival at Tuscaloosa, he 
learned from his scouts that Wilson had already reached Elyton 
and was moving toward Montevallo. This information was 
telegraphed to Taylor, who somewhat belatedly ordered an im¬ 
mediate concentration to meet Wilson’s column. 9 It was at this 
point that geography became a strategic factor in the troop 
movements. With all the rivers flooding, the Confederates 
moving east were faced with the task of crossing them, while 

Wilson was moving south and in the same direction as the 
flotv of the streams. 

Wilson had had little difficulty concentrating his command 
near Elyton, and he immediately had the Cahawba Iron Works 
destroyed. He also detached Brigadier General John T. Crox- 
ton’s brigade of McCook’s Division to march rapidly to Tusca¬ 
loosa, about seventy miles southwest of Elyton, and there to 
destroy the military school at the University of Alabama the 
bridge, factories, and mills before returning to the main column 
This maneuver was also intended to counter any moveZnt 
cigciinst Wilson s right fl&nk or his w&gon tr&in. 10 

Upton’s Division had continued south toward Montevallo. At 
Hillsborough, he found the ford across the Cahaba River ob¬ 
structed and was forced to delay while flooring over the railroad 
bridge near by. With this accomplished, the advance guard of 

/Wilson, Under the Old Flag, II, 192; Battles and Leaders, IV, 759; 
O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 98-99. 

Chalmers was moving toward Selma, but to meet the threat from 
the south and not the north. Jackson’s Division would prove more of 
a threat to Wilson since the former was marching in a more easterly 
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his command reached Montevallo during the evening of March 
30. There Roddey’s Division was encountered and rapidly 
driven through the town. That night and the next morning, 
while the remainder of Wilson’s forces arrived, Upton methodic¬ 
ally destroyed five coal mines, a rolling mill, and four iron 
furnaces. 11 

On the morning of March 31, as Wilson moved toward 
Montevallo from Elyton, Forrest with his escort and staff was 
proceeding eastward from Tuscaloosa on the Centreville road. 
At ^Scottsville,, twenty-five miles southeast of Tuscaloosa, For¬ 
rest ordered Jackson, who was farther west, to press forward 
to Centreville and hold the Cahaba River bridge there at all 
costs. In the meantime, Forrest began to formulate plans for 
the destruction of Wilson. Ascertaining that Wilson was moving 
south in the vicinity of Montevallo, Forrest decided to place 
Jackson in the rear of Wilson’s column while he (Forrest) with 
the available forces that he could accumlate, would stay in front 
until reinforced by Chalmers. Forrest would then check Wilson’s 
advance, while Jackson would attack from the rear. Couriers 
were dispatched to Jackson and to Chalmers, who was near 
Marion. In his dispatches, Forrest explained his strategy in 


» J. M. Browne, “Forrest’s Last Exploit,” Confederate Veteran, XXI 
(November, 1917), 491; Jordan and Pryor, The Campaigns of Forrest, p. 
661; Wilson, Under the Old Flag, II, 195; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 1160, 1164, 
1167, 1169-70. 

10 Wyeth, That Devil Forrest, pp. 521-22; O. $. A., 1, XLIX, 125, 135, 
358. 

■"Henry, First With the Most Forrest, p. 429; Browne, Confederate 
Veteran, XXV, 491; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 112, 137, 154. 

Forrest seemed to think initially that Wilson would turn back 
north after reaching Elyton. In fact, Jackson was ordered in that 
direction, only to return to a more easterly direction toward Centreville 
after learning of Forrest’s plans to envelope Wilson on the road to 
Selma. 

Roddey’s division had just arrived in Montevallo after a fifty 
mile one-day forced march to aid Brigadier General Dan Adams, who 
commanded the state militia. 

Upton destroyed the Red Mountain, Central, Bibb and Columbiana 
Iron Works, all of which had been vital to the Confederate Bureau of 
Ordnance in Selma. 
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detail and the part that each brigadier would play in the attack 
on Wilson. 13 

Forrest, by forced march, continued eastward, while Wilson 
was arriving at Montevallo with the remainder of his troops. 
Wilson had earlier reported his unusual success to General 
Thomas and was of the opinion that the Confederates had not 
expected him to penetrate their territory so rapidly. During 
the early afternoon of March 31, Confederate cavalry was en¬ 
countered south of the town; and Wilson, thinking that it was 
Forrest, ordered an immediate advance by Upton. The small 
contingent commanded by Roddey and (Adamsjwas charged and 
after a sharp fight was forced to fall back a few miles to Six 
Mile Creek. There they regrouped and were joined by Colonel 
Edward Crossland’s Kentucky Brigade of approximately three 
hundred men. Crossland immediately dismounted and charged 
the Federals, driving them back one-half mile before heavy 
pressure forced him to retreat back through dense pine thickets. 
While attempting to mount, his men were suddenly attacked; 
nevertheless, most escaped to join Roddey, who had again 
rallied for a stand farther south near Randolph. 13 

As Crossland retreated, Forrest and his escort of about sev¬ 
enty-five men appeared suddenly on the same road. Seeing the 
clear signs of the recent skirmish, and a Federal column 
moving rapidly south, Forrest immediately attacked with his 
small group. Breaking through the Federal column, he turned, 
and struck the northern segment, driving it back; then he 
turned and attacked the southern column. From wounded 
Confederate soldiers and Federal prisoners he learned that 
Wilson was farther south and rapidly pressing Adams, Roddey, 
and Crossland toward Selma. Forrest, therefore, left the main 
road and swung in a wide arc around the Federal advance and 
at ten o’clock that evening finally located Roddey’s encampment 
in front of the enemy near Randolph. 14 


13 Wyeth, That Devil Forrest, p. 528; O. R. A., 1 , XLIX, 1181. 

15 Jordan and Pryor, The Campaigns of Forrest, pp. 662-63; Wyeth, 
That Devil Forrest, pp. 524-25; Browne, Confederate Veteran, XXV, 

491; Cook, Confederate Veteran, XXVI, 151-52; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 154, 
358. 

The fight at Six Mile Creek was the first real skirmish of Wilson’s 
campaign. 
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On this, the first day of conflict between the troopers of 
Wilson and Forrest, there occurred the first in a sS of 
events that ultimately precluded any victory for the latter. 
Jackson, on the afternoon of March 31, was hurrying his 
brigade toward Centreville as directed by Forrest and in the 
process was outdistancing his wagon-train and artillery. Then 
abruptly, the advance guard of Croxton’s brigade arrived on 
this same road, near Trion, between Jackson and his wagon-train. 
Instead of turning west and destroying the wagons, Croxton de¬ 
cided to follow Jackson. He was soon discovered by Jackson’s 
rear guard, and a vigorous skirmish ensued. Croxton retreated 
and requested assistance from Wilson. With Croxton threaten¬ 
ing his flank and his wagon-train, Jackson felt compelled to 
halt and deal with his adversary as soon as practicable. Jackson 
advised Forrest of his new position by courier. Early the fol¬ 
lowing morning, April 1, Jackson struck the rear of Croxton’s 
column, forcing him to retreat westward. Croxton was thus 
removed as a danger; however, his presence had sufficiently 
delayed Jackson that he would ultimately lose the race for the 
strategic (Centreville Bridge and thereby not be in position to 
aid Forrest in the engagements of April 1 and 2. 1S 


During the evening of March 31, near Randolph, Wilson 
was busy issuing orders to his Federal cavalry force. Early the 
following morning, Upton’s Division would take the unused 
road to the left toward Old Maplesville, while Long’s Division 
would continue to press the enemy on the main Selma road. ‘ 
McCook’s Division would follow Long’s and attempt to envelope 
he enemy s left when possible. As Upton prepared to move 
early on April 1, another blow was dealt to Forrest’s plans. A 
Confederate courier with messages from Forrest’s chief of staff 
to Jackson and two important enclosures, was captured by 


Henry, First With the Most Forrest, p. 430; Jordan and Pryor, 
The Campaigns of Forrest, pp. 663-64. = 

J5“i D f VU F ° rreSt ’ PP ‘ 522 " 24; Palmers, Sou. Hist. Soc. 
Papers, VII, 485; Jordan and Pryor, The Campaigns of Forrest, p. 672. 

nn A n!fr fled west crossed the Tombigbee River, turned south and 
3 surprised the small garrison at Tuscaloosa. The University 
of Alabama was burned and other properties useful to the Confederacy 

wu d ‘ He ? 6n meandered northward, and east, finally reuniting 
with Wilson on May 20, at Macon, Georgia. y S 
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Upton’s advance guard. Upon examination, Wilson immediately 
knew the location of Forrest, Jackson, and Chalmers, but more 
significantly, he knew Forrest’s planned strategy. Realizing 
that control of the ^Centreville Bridge was the key to his suc¬ 
cess, Wilson immediately ordered McCook to take Brigadier 
General Oscar H. LaGrange’s brigade, proceed to Centreville, 
seize the bridge spanning the Cahaba, find Croxton and attack 
Jackson, but under no circumstances allow Jackson to cross the 
river. With provisions thus made for the protection of his flank 
and knowing the weakness of Forrest in his front, Wilson or¬ 
dered Long and Upton to press forward with rapidity in order 
to prevent Chalmers from uniting with his commander. 16 

Forrest, meanwhile, continued his efforts to halt Wilson 
by putting his plan into action. Taylor, in Selma, was informed 
of the situation by telegraph. Forrest was immediately notified 
by Taylor that (Chalmers was at Plantersville, twenty miles 
south of Randolph, and moving in a northerly direction. At 
the same time, Long and Upton’s troopers were slowly pushing 
Forrest’s small force southward. Near Maplesville, Forrest re¬ 
ceived word that Chalmers, who had been delayed by high 
waters, was not south as reported but was west instead, and 
moving north, trying to find a satisfactory route through the 
Oakmulgee Swamp. In a rage, Forrest sent couriers to find 
Chalmers. Just then General Adams reported finding a strong 
defensive site a few miles south, and he was directed by For¬ 
rest to fall back rapidly with the main body and occupy it. 
Since no word had been received from Jackson, and Chalmers 
could not be located, the alternative of slowing Wilson’s advance 
in order to allow time for the defense of Selma became a factor. 
The prospects of defeating Wilson definitely lessened as the 
afternoon wore on. 17 


“Wyeth, That Devil Forrest, pp. 524-27; Jordan and Pryor, The 
Campaigns of Forrest, p. 665; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 155, 173, 358. 

The captured courier carried a message from Jackson explaining 
his meeting Croxton and consequent delay. The enclosures pertained to: 
(1) [Chalmers at Marion and his efforts to move east and unite with 
Forrest; (2) the small garrison at Centreville bridge; and (3) the 
•original plan of Forrest’s and the expected participation of Jackson. 
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The defensive site that Forrest chose was just north of 
(..Bogler’s Creek,/near Ebenezer Church, at the convergence of 
the Selma and Old Maplesville roads, about six miles north of 
Plantersville. Nearby was Dixie Station, a siding on the 
railroad, twenty-seven miles north of Selma. Forrest had a 
fence-rail barricade thrown up on a portion of the prospective 
battle line that extended from Mulberry Creek westward to a 
series of low ridges which commanded the roads on which 
Wilson s forces marched. The entire line was approximately 
one mile, in length. On the left Forrest posted Crossland’s 
brigade; in the center, astride the highway was Roddey and the 
artillery. Adams was on the right with the state militia. Four 
guns were placed to sweep the road from Randolph and two 
were directed toward the Maplesville road. To this meager 
force was added Forrest’s escort and staff, making a total of 
approximately two thosuand troops. 15 

By 4:00 P.M., Forrest, who commanded the rear guard, 
reaqhed the new line of battle and prepared for the enemy’s 
advance. Soon a cloud of dust was seen up the Randolph road, 
and the advance guard of Colonel Abram 0. Miller’s 72nd Indi¬ 
ana (Long’s Division) came into sight. Observing the enemy 
drawn up in strength, Long immediately reinforced his advance 
guard, who were dismounted and formed on the left side of 


17 Jordan and Pryor, The Campaigns of Forrest, pp, 664-66; Andrew 

Nelson Lytle, Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company (New York: 

Minton, Balch and Co., 1931), p. 374; Henry, First With the Most Forrest, 
p. 430. 

Wilson had also detailed a force to render inoperable the Alabama 
and Tennessee Railroad from this point to Selma. 

“Jordan and Pryor, The Campaigns of Forrest, pp. 665-66; Wyeth, 
That Devil Forrest, p. 530; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 359. 

The size of Forest s contingent has been a source of much discussion. 
Wilson estimated it to be five thousand, while Wyeth, Forrest’s most 
significant biographer, estimated the force to be approximately fifteen 
hundred to two thousand. His assessment was maintained after a great 

^ a ^u f 1 reSearCh ‘ Wilson assu med, incorrectly, that Armstrong’s brigade 
of .Chalmers Division was present, however, he did not join Forrest 
until later that evening near Plantersville. Regardless of the size of 
Forrest’s command at Ebenezer Church, the Federal superiority was 
considerable, both in manpower and firepower. In fact, Henry in 
First With the Most Forrect compared Wilson’s tactics and strength to 
the German panzer attacks during the early phases of World War II. 
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the road, on Roddey’s right. Pressing to the attack, the 
72nd broke the Confederate's first line of defense, causing them 
to retreat in some confusion. Immediately, four companies of 
the 17th Indiana Volunteers, about two hundred strong, led by 
Lt. Col. Frank White, charged boldly down the road with sabers 
drawn. Despite heavy fire, they broke through Roddey’s lines 
in an effort to capture the artillery. Amid a great deal of 
confusion, Forrest rushed to the attack with his escort. In the 
violent hand-to-hand struggle that followed, the Federals were 
forced to turn to their left and fight their way clear, leaving 
a number of casualties. 19 

Meanwhile, Upton’s Division, approaching from Old Maples- 
ville, heard the firing and cheering on their right. Brigadier 
General Andrew J. Alexander’s brigade hurriedly dismounted 
and attacked Forrest’s right flank. Although this line was 
thin, the resistance was determined. 20 In less than an hour, after 
continued charges and volleys from the repeating rifles, the 
position was carried. As the militia fell back, the overwhelm¬ 
ing strength of the Federal advance caused the Confederate 
right flank to yield slowly. Forrest quickly ordered his men 
to fall back and regroup on the south side of Bogler’s Creek. 
When the Federals observed this action, they immediately 
charged all along the line, and what began as an orderly retreat 
became a rout. Whole companies were isolated, surrounded, 
and captured as the Confederates were driven from the field. 
Many Federal troopers charged for over two miles and were 
forced to halt from utter exhaustion. Wilson captured ap¬ 
proximately three hundred prisoners and three guns. He or¬ 
dered a pursuit, and Brigadier General Edward F. Winslow’s 
First Brigade, of the Fourth Iowa, mounted and, passing to the 


“Wyeth, That Devil Forrest, pp. 531-33; Jordan and Pryor, The 
Campaigns of Forrest, pp. 667-69; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 351, 359. 

It seems unlikely that Wilson would have attacked with sabers 
frontally had he not known the real strength of Forrest’s command. 

In this fight, Forrest had his famous encounter with Captain 
Taylor. The latter singled out Forrest and succeeded in wounding him 
considerably, in a desperate running fight, before Taylor was shot and 
killed. 

20 Forrest had anticipated placing Chalmers’ Division on his weak 
right wing. 
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front, attacked the makeshift rearguard commanded by Roddey. 
Roddey was pressured off the main road by the Federal charge. 

The Federal advance guard charged into Plantersville just as 
the sun was setting. 21 

The following day, April 2, Wilson continued his drive 
south, and Selma easily fell despite the herculean efforts of 
Forrest. But this was anti-climatic, for after failing to stop 
Wilson at Ebenezer Church, there was no halting his columns 
by the forces available. Grant’s strategy, therefore, not only 
prevented any Confederate cavalry movement upon Canby’s 
flank in the Mobile campaign but also opened the heart of 
Alabama to Federal cavalry. 22 

In restrospect, the activities that led to the action at 
Ebenezer Church were partially, on the part of the Confederate 
high command, a study in how not to win battles. Specifically: 
(1) Taylor withdrew Roddey from North Alabama at the worst 
possible moment; hence the true nature of Wilson’s strength 
and movements was not apparent until too late; (2) there 
was no unity of command, as contradictory orders, forced 
marches and lack of communication combined to hinder the op- 

21 Jordan and Pryor, The Campaigns of Forrest, p. 667; Cook, Con¬ 
federate Veteran, XXVI, 152; O. R. A., 1, XLIX, 351, 388, 406, 437-38, 
454, 473, 479, 490-91, 503. 

There is a decided discrepancy in the Federal reports concerning 
exactly when the Confederates began to retreat. The reports of Long 
state that the retreat began immediately after White’s charge, while 
Upton reports that he fought the thinly manned right flank for an 
hour prior to their withdrawal. 

'Long states in his official reports that the Confederates succeeded 

in saving three guns and most of their dead and wounded. This would 

have been impossible had they retreated as precipitately as he also 
indicated. 

22 Chalmers, Sou. Hist. Soc. Papers, VII, 485; Richard Taylor, “The 
Last Confederate Surrender,” Southern Historical Society Papers, III 

(March, 1877), 156; Wyeth, That Devil Forrest, p. 534; Andrews, Cam¬ 
paign of Mobile, p. 241. 

Most of the material available on this action came from: (1) 
O. R. A., in which Federal accounts predominate, (2) biographers of 
Forrest with their natural biases, and (3) memoirs, which often lack 
objectivity. It is therefore somewhat difficult to evaluate this evidence 
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erations of Forrest’s brigadiers; (3) Forrest attempted a futile 
defense at Ebenezer Church, with inadequate troops; and (4) 
he did not take into consideration certain geographical prob¬ 
lems on which his strength depended, particularly the southward 
flow of the inundated rivers which obstructed the lines of 
march of his brigadiers. 28 

On the other hand, the good fortune of Wilson must be con¬ 
sidered. His. capture of Forrest’s courier, yCrox ton’s attack on 
Jackson’s flank, and high waters which kept Chalmers from 
uniting with Forrest combined to aid Wilson’s efforts. Too, 
the physical strength of his divisions, including his capabilities 
as a commander were obvious factors which led to his success. 

2S The most frustrated of Forrest’s brigadiers was Chalmers. Years 
later he described his plight to the Southern Historical Society as 
follows: 

“On the 25th of March, two brigades of the First Division started 
from Pickensville, Alabama, and Jackson from West Point, Mis¬ 
sissippi. The bridge across the Warrior had not been completed 
when Armstrong’s brigade reached it, and it was detained there 
one day. On the 30th they reached Marion, Alabama, and finding 
that nothing had been done toward bridging the Cahawba, a staff 
officer was sent by railroad to Selma for pontoon boats. The divi¬ 
sion commanding officer was preparing to move on when an order 
came from Forrest, telling him [Chalmers] to halt and await 
orders. This caused a delay of one day, when Taylor, at Selma, 
hearing of it, telegraphed orders for the First Division to move 
to Plantersville. Before the division could reach Plantersville, 
orders came from Forrest to move to Randolph, about twenty 
miles further north. Before the division could reach Randolph, 
Forrest had been driven from there, and it turned to Plantersville 
again. The Oakmulgee Swamp had now to be crossed, and Arm¬ 
strong’s brigade was five hours in going one mile across it. When 
this brigade had gone over, it was utterly impassable to the 
artillery and Starke’s brigade, and these, under the direction of a 
neighborhood guide, were moved to a crossing five miles above, 
and after working all night, got over about daylight the next morn¬ 
ing, and moving rapidly reached Selma just in time to see it 
burn.” (Sou. Hist. Soc. Papers, VII, 485.) 

2 *Ebenezer Church is officially termed an action rather than a 
battle. An action, according to the Army Regulations and Rules of War 
of the Confederate States, stresses operations that are active, both 
offensively and defensively, and frequently sharp. 

This action occurred near the present site of Stanton, Alabama, a 
small community on Highway 22 in southwest Chilton County. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES DESHLER, 
PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER 

by 

Richard C. Sheridan 
Sheffield, Alabama 

Presented before the Tennessee 
Valley Historical Society, 

Sunday afternoon, January 26, 1964 

Tuscumbia, Alabama 


Just over 100 years ago three Confederate generals were 
killed in action at the bloody battle of Chickamauga in Septem¬ 
ber, 1863. One of these officers was Brigadier-General James 
Deshler, of Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

J,ames Deshler was born in Tuscumbia on February 18, 
1833, 1 2 and was the second son of David and Eleanor Deshler. 
The father, David Deshler, moved to Alabama in 1825 from 
Pennsylvania, and became a prominent citizen of the Tennessee 
Valley. He was a civil engineer by profession, and he served 
as a director of the two-mile long railroad that was built in 
1832 to connect Tuscumbia with the Tennessee River. Deshler 
also served as a director and engineer for the Tuscumbia, 

Courtland, and Decatur Railroad which was constructed in 
1833-4. 3 

The eldest of David Deshler’s three children was David T. 
Deshler, who entered West Point Military Academy in 1844. He 
would have graduated in 1848, but he was drowned in the sum¬ 
mer of 1845 while bathing in the river. The daughter, Char¬ 
lotte Ann, died at the age of 12 in 1844. 

The military career of James Deshler began when he was 
admitted to the United States Military Academy at West Point, 


1 T. M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography (Chicago: S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1921), III, 483. 

2 Nina Leftwich, Two Hundred Years at Muscle Shoals (Birmingham: 

Multigraphic Advertising Company, 1935), 87-90. 
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New York on July 1, 1850, at the age of 17 years and 4 months. 
Four years later he was graduated and commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the 3rd Artillery Regiment. Deshler stood number 
7 in a class of 46 members. 3 

After graduation Lieutenant Deshler served on frontier 
duty in California until 1855 when he was assigned to garrison 
duty at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. Later this same year he trans¬ 
ferred to the 10th Infantry Regiment, and returned to frontier 
duty in the expedition against the Sioux Indians. Lieutenant 
Deshler was engaged in the battle of Bluewater on September 
3, 1855. 4 In this fight 1200 U. S. soldiers attacked an Indian 
village at Bluewater in western Nebraska near the Oregon Trail. 
The Indians scattered, but 80 were killed while only 4 soldiers 
were killed and 7 wounded. 

In the winter of 1855-6, Lieutenant Deshler was stationed 
at Fort Laramie, Wyoming. He spent the following summer 
at Platte Bridge, Nebraska, and he was at Fort Snelling. 
Minnesota, in 1856-7. 5 

In the spring of 1857, President James Buchanan appointed 
new officials for Utah Territory, and 2500 troops were ordered 
to assemble at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to escort the new 
officials to Salt Lake City. Lieutenant Deshler and the 10th 
Infantry Regiment were among the troops selected for this ex¬ 
pedition, which was commanded by Colonel Albert Sidney John¬ 
ston. 


About ten years before Utah had been settled by the 
Mormans, and when they learned of the troop movement, they 
became greatly alarmed because they feared that the army 
was coming to rob, persecute, and annihilate them. Brigham 
Young, the governor and religious leader, issued a proclamation 


3 Personal letter from Joseph M. O’Donnell, Chief, Archives & 
History Division, United States Military Academy to Richard C. Sheri¬ 
dan, September 10, 1963. 

4 G. W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Cadets 
of the United States Military Academy, II, 579-580. 


5 Ibid. 
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forbidding the entry of troops into Utah, and the Morman 
militia prepared to repel invasion. 

The army reached the border of Utah in late September, 
1857. Lieutenant Deshler and a small guard were left with 
the supply trains while his regiment proceeded on a scouting 
mission. Apparently, a party of Mormans planned to attack 
Deshler on September 28 and destroy the supplies, but they 
were prevented from doing so because the troops returned 
several hours earlier than expected. 6 However, the Mormans 
did succeed in destroying another wagon train of army supplies 
a few days later. 

Colonel Johnston decided to take up winter quarters at 
Fort Bridger, but the army was caught on the plains by a 
terrible storm, and 15 days were required to reach the fort, 
which was only 35 miles away. When spring arrived, the 
Mormans, upon learning that they would be safe from military 
or mob violence, allowed the army to march peacefully to Salt 
Lake City. 

Second Lieutenant James Deshler was promoted to First 
Lieutenant on September 17, 1858. He remained in Utah 
until 1860 when he was stationed at Fort Garland, Colorado, and 
then at Fort Wise, Colorado. While here Deshler received 
orders (October, 1860) to report to West Point traveling by 
way of St. Louis. However, he was very anxious to remain 
with his company, and his commanding officer recommended 
that the order be suspended for the good of the service. 7 Ap¬ 
parently, the order was canceled because Lieutenant Deshler 
was still at Fort Wise in May, 1861, when, upon learning of the 
secession of the southern states and the beginning of the 
Civil War, he wrote the following letter: 


8 l. R. Hafen and A. W. Hafen, The Utah Expedition 1857-1858 
(Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1958), 86-87. 

T L. R. Hafen and A. W. Hafen, Relations with the Indians of the 
Plains, 1857-1861 (Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1959), 273. 

"Compiled Confederate Military Service Record of James Deshler, 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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Fort Wise 
Colorado Territory 
May 4, 1861 

To 

Gen. L. P. Walker 
Secretary of War 
Confederate States of America 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Sir: 


In a few days I expect to hand-in my resignation of my 
present position in the U. S. Army. It will probably take a week 
or two to settle up my accountability for public property and 
obtain a good opportunity to get into the States. 

However, probably by the time this reaches you my resig¬ 
nation will have been handed-in, and under that supposition I 

respectfully tender my services in the Army of the Confederate 
States. 

I graduated at the U. S. Military Academy in 1854, and 

since that time have been serving in the Artillery and Infantry 
arms. 

4 

In case my services should be accepted, of course I would like 
to have as high a commission as you can give me consistently 
with a due regard to the claims of others. 

Please address me at Tuscumbia, Alabama. 


I am Sir, 

Very Respectfully, 

Your Obt. Svt. 

James Deshler 

1st Lt., 10th U.Infy. 
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Two weeks later Deshler again offered his services to the 
South when he wrote from Fort Wise to Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States of America. An extract of 
this letter follows: 

“A short time since I wrote to General L. P. Walker, 
Secretary of War, C. S. A., stating that I expected to tender 
my resignation as an officer of the U. S. Army as soon as 
I could transfer public property for which I am accountable, 
and get a good opportunity to go to the States. For fear 
that my former letter may have been intercepted, as we 
have reason here to suppose that our mail communications 
with the South, either already are, or may soon be inter¬ 
cepted, I again write to the Secretary of War by this 
mail tendering my services to the C. S. A.” ■ ; 

“For fear however that this also may miscarry I write 
to you. I expect to be on my way to the South probably 
before you receive this, and on that supposition I respect- 
fully tender my services to the C. S, A.” 

When President Davis received this letter, he wrote, the 
following comment across the top of the page: “Special—stood 
high in his academic rank.” 

4 

‘ J * 

Meanwhile, David Deshler and W. Cooper, in Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, wrote letters to Montgomery recommending James 
Deshler for a commission in the Confederate Army. 9 

. t 

It seems that Deshler’s resignation was not accepted for 
he left Fort Wise in June on a leave of absence, and having 
overstayed his leave, he was dropped from the U. S. Army on 
July 15, 1861.“' 

Four days later, on July 19, James Deshler was appointed 
from Alabama as Captain of Artillery, C. S. A., to rank from 
March 16, and ordered to report for duty in northwestern Vir¬ 
ginia under General Loring. 11 By July 27, Captain Deshler was 


8 Ibid. 

10 Cullum, 580. 
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Virginia and w^f v— Moill ? tain near the present border of 

S WH ron 

ConUerate Amy." ^ the U ’ * A ™ p and **> «* 

T , Ca Ptain Deshler was made aid-de-camp to Colonel Edward 

i ;tT' °0n th 0 fn h r 1T ia u a part of G — H - B.S 
brigade. On October 3rd about 5000 Federal troops attacked 

brier R^ver TV.’ « t™ 8 ’ CamP Bart ° W 0n the Gree »- 
duel Cantflin n h6 m ttack quickly developed into an artillery 
duel. Captain Deshler was placed in command of one gun and 

fo? hit V— ld an< ? e ^' ectlve fire - He received special mention 
ment General Jackson ’s report of the engage- 

Confederate"c .T* ° f COmbat the Union *>«“ withdrew. 

federate casualties were 6 killed and 35 wounded Federal 
losses were about the same. 13 reaeral 

c ., |on °„? T ^ eml ? r 13 ’ aft f an interval of quiet in the area, 

were attrcked h 3 C ° mmand ° f 12 °° men at Alle ^ a ny Mountain 
were attacked by superior numbers. After a courageous de¬ 
fense the enemy was finally repulsed. In his report! Colonel 

the Artilterv’ whikfhT adjutant -« eneraI > Captain Deshler, of 
the Artillery, whilst behaving most gallantly, was shot down in 

teTve ttefield 1 ’ 5 ' a Wound throu » h both thighs. He refused to 

over " Curtain a n d ?; mamed “ the tr «nches until the day was . 
over Captain Deshler was described as a most efficient and 

n ederate losses in the engagement consisted of 20 killed and 

OsToun^ ^ C0, ° neI COnn ° r ” hk rep ° rt of thXTt 


Major David Deshler visited his wounded son at Alleghany 

was“ given 60 dTTi 1 ' 61 ’’ “r T January 7 ' 18e 2> Captain Deshte 
was given 60 days leave of absence. He came home to Tuscum- 


Ar m i« ! "w , ,shinfr ,>illi r° n ’ 0,Hclal KMOrlis » f the Onion and Confederate 

pTrt n 181 G ° Vernment Pri ” tia * 0«ice, 1881-1901), Ser. I, 


” J™ tar Service Record of James Deshler 
O. R., Vol. 5, 226. 

“Ibid., 460. 
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bia to recuperate, and while here he received many honors and 
was much admired.’ 6 

When he returned to duty in March, Deshler was promoted 
to Colonel and assigned to the Department of North Carolina 
under General T. H. Holmes. In a letter to General Robt, E. 
Lee on April 20, Holmes said, “I have directed Colonel Deshler 
to make an estimate for funds to pay for private arms,” There 
was a shortage of weapons and General Holmes was haying 
great difficulty in arming his recruits. On April 26, General 
Lee asked Holmes to send him an ordnance officer. General 
Holmes replied that Colonel Deshler. was his only ordnance: of¬ 
ficer and. could not be spared since he served as chief of 
artillery, also. 16 . • 

i , * 

General Holmes and his division were ordered to Virginia 
in June, 1862, to assist in the defense of Richmond.. At Malvern 
Cliff on January 30, Colonel Deshler advanced 6 rifled guns 
with much difficulty through the woods and brush, and opened 
fire on the enemy. However, the Federals replied with 25 to 
30 guns and after one hour Deshler was forced to withdraw be¬ 
cause many of his men were killed or wounded. 17 General 
Holmes reported that Deshler performed his “duty with the 
greatest zeal and intelligence.” 18 

r 

. * ; s j , , 

In September, 1862, General Holmes was transferred and 
given command of the Army of the Trans-Mississippi Depart¬ 
ment with headquarters at Little Rock, Arkansas. Colonel 
Deshler went to Arkansas with General Holmes as a staff 
officer, and served as adjutant-general. In October, Deshler was 
relieved from staff duty and assigned to command a brigade 
of 1500 Texas troops in Churchill’s division at Arkansas Post. 16 

When his attack on Vicksburg failed in December, 1862, 
General Wm. T. Sherman moved his army of 32,000 soldiers by 
steamboat up the Arkansas River and attacked Arkansas Post 


35 Leftwich, 183. 

16 O. R., Vol. 9, 461, 465. 

17 O. R., Vol. 11, Part II, 910-912. 
18 Ibid., 906. 

ie O. R., Vol. 13, 883. 
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on January 9, 1863. That evening Deshler’s brigade occupied 
rifle pits about one mile from the fort, near the river, and the 
men worked all night improving the fortifications. The enemy 
gunboats shelled the Confederates for several hours on the 
morning of January 10 without causing any casualties. Then 
Deshler's brigade was withdrawn into the fort and again worked 
all night on the breatworks. On the 11th the Federals made 
several attacks on Deshler's position and were driven back with 
heavy losses. They were allowed to approach within 80-100 
yards and then given a volley. General Sherman admitted that 
the most stubborn fighting took place here. The other part 
of the Confederate garrison suddenly surrendered, about 4:30 
p.m., but Colonel Deshler refused to surrender and stated that 
he intended to fight to the last man as the garrison had been 
ordered to do. General T. J. Churchill, the post commander, 
was brought to the scene and he ordered the brigade to stack 
its arms. 0 It was Deshler’s opinion that the post could have 
held out until dark and then the army could have cut its way out 
of the trap. He reported that his men had never been under 
fire before, but all behaved very well. Only 3 were killed, 
while Deshler estimated that 1000 of the enemy were killed or 
wounded in his front. 21 

The 5000 captured Confederates were sent to prison camps 
in Illinois and Ohio. Colonel Deshler was imprisoned at Camp 
Chase, Ohio, but he and many of the Arkansas Post men were 
exchanged in Virginia in June, 1863. Deshler was immediately 
assigned to command the Artillery Reserve of the Army of 

Tennessee under General Braxton Bragg at Tullahoma, Ten¬ 
nessee. 


James Deshler was appointed brigadier-general on July 
28, 1863, and on August 13, he was given command of a brigade 
in General Cleburne’s division composed of the Arkansas Post 
soldiers who had been exchanged. 22 


2 " J. M. Harrell, “Arkansas,” Confederate Military History, edited by 
Clement Evans (Atlanta: Confederate Publishing Company, 1899), X, 
159-160. 

21 0. R., Vol. 17, Part I, 790-796. 

22 Ibid., Vol. 30, Part III, 495. 
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In July and August, the Confederate Army slowly retreated 
toward Chattanooga, and in September it gave up this important 
railroad center. However, it remained nearby and soon received 
heavy reinforcements, including Longstreet’s men from Vir¬ 
ginia. General Bragg decided to take the initiative, and he 
planned an all-out attack on the Union Army in the hope of 
defeating it, and then reoccupying Chattanooga. This lead to 
the mighty battle of Chickamauga on September 19 and 20, 
1863, about ten miles south of Chattanooga. In the end the 
Union Army fled to Chattanooga, and the Confederates won a 
great, but costly, victory. 

Brigadier-General Deshler’s brigade entered the battle late 
in the day on September 19 and fought until 9 p.m. The next 
morning General Cleburne said to Deshler, “General, your bri¬ 
gade has not been engaged today.” Deshler blushed and an¬ 
swered, “It is not my fault, general.” 23 The brigade immediate¬ 
ly advanced and occupied a ridge in front of Thomas’ line at 
10 a.m. The men lay down and returned a heavy fire for four 
hours. Colonel Roger Q. Mills then tells what happened: 
“About 12 noon our supply of ammunition began to give out, 
and I sent a courier to Brig.-Gen. Deshler to inform him of the 
fact, and to ask where we could get more. A few minutes later 
I saw him coming toward my right, some 40 paces from me 
when he was struck by a shell in the chest and his heart 
literally torn from his bosom.” In his report, Colonel Mills, 
who succeeded Deshler as brigade commander, highly praised 
his fallen chief as a brave, generous, and kind officer. 24 Sgt. 
W. W. Heartsill, who kept a journal of his war experiences, 
said “the cool bravery of our commander Gen’l Deshler, who is 
always at the head of the column, urging his men forward by 
setting the noble example of going before; until 1 o clock the 
almost worshipped Deshler fell, torn to atoms by a shell; it 
was over an hour before it was known down the lines that our 
beloved commander was slain, it sent a pang to every heart; 
while it nerved us on to renewed energies, and we were ten 


»W. Brewer, Alabama, Her History, Resources, War Record and 
Public Men (Montgomery: Barrett and Brown, 1872), 192. 

* O. R., Vol.. 30, Part II, 187-188. 
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times more determined to hold the position to the memory of 
Gen’l Deshler.” 2 ® 

Deshler’s commander, General Cleburne, said, “It was the 
first battle in which this gentleman had the honor of command¬ 
ing as a general officer. He was a brave and efficient one. The 
army and the country will long remember him.”' 215 In his report, 
General Bragg referred to James Deshler as a true patriot, 
gallant soldier, and able commander, and General Robert E. Lei 

wrote that “there was no braver soldier in the Confederacy 
than Deshler.”' 27 ' 28 

Another citizen of Colbert County, Captain Isacc Madding, 
was also killed at Chickamauga. His negro servant, Josh, ob¬ 
tained some lumber from a saw mill, made a coffin, and buried 
his master. He placed the remaining boards about the body of 
General Deshler, but he had no nails left to fasten the boards 
together. The graves were marked, and after the war Major 
David Deshler went to the battlefield with Josh and returned 

the body of his son to Tuscumbia for reburial in Oakwood 
Cemetery. 29 

When he died on December 6, 1871, David Deshler left his 
home and grounds to be used for the construction of a school for 
young ladies in memory of his son. 30 The Deshler Female In¬ 
stitute opened in a beautiful, new brick building on the second 
Monday in September, 1874, with Rev. P. M. Custer as president! 
The second floor contained a recitation room that measured 50 
feet by 60 feet, and was claimed to be one of the finest halls in 
North Alabama. The school consisted of collegiate, academic, 
primary, and juvenile departments, and offered instruction in 


25 W. W. Heartsill, Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate 
Army (Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press, 1954), 154. 

28 O. R., Vol. 30, Part II, 156. 

27 Ibid., 24. 

28 Ibid., Vol. 29, Part II, 743. 

29 Leftwich, 173. 

30 Colbert County Will Book A, 38-43. 
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music, ancient and modern languages, drawing, and oil paint¬ 
ing. 3 ' The Institute operated for over forty years as a private 
organization before it was taken over by the Tuscumbia city 
school system.. The old building was torn down about 1928 and 
Deshler High School was constructed on the lot. This building 
is used as a junior high school today. 




31 North Alabamian and Times (Tuscumbia), September 10, 1874, 
August 26, 1875. 

33 Military Service Record of James Deshler. 
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ALABAMIANS IN THE FORTS HENRY 
AND DONELSON CAMPAIGN 

Benjamin Franklin Cooling III 

Office of the Chief of 
Military History 
Department of the Army 
Washington 20, D.C. 

As a savage north wind, driving snow before it, swept 
across the valley of the Cumberland River, young soldiers of 
the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Alabama Infantry 
huddled in their frontline positions. They were near the little 
hamlet of Dover in middle Tennessee. During the dark hours 
of the night of February 14/15, 1862, these representatives 
of the Cotton State were awaiting a rendezvous with their 
first major battle in the Civil War. The men could not suppress 
shivers as they contemplated the marching orders which would 
lead them to an attack of the Federals in the morning. Over¬ 
night young Alabamians were learning that war was certainly 
not a picnic, but instead a freezing hell on earth. 

Fort Donelson was not the first assignment for these 
Alabama troops. Yet neither unit could style itself a veteran 
outfit. The Twenty-Seventh Alabama had been organized at 
Fort Heiman, twelve miles west of the Cumberland and across 
the Tennessee River from Fort Henry. A number of independent 
companies had gathered at that site in the winter of 1861. 
Consolidating, they selected Col. A. A. Hughes of Franklin 
County, Alabama to lead them. 1 

Portions of the. Twenty-Sixth Alabama (Smith’s) had 
similarly started the campaign at Fort Heiman. The units in- 

1 Compiled Service Record of Colonel A. A. Hughes, Compiled 
Service Records, Twenty-Seventh Alabama Infantry, (Hereafter cited 
CMSR, with appropriate regiment), Record Group 109, National 
Archives, Washington D.C. 
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volved constituted Maj CJohn_S. GarYin’jl Battalion (also known 
as the Third Alabama Battalion) with men drawn from Marion 
and Fayette counties. 2 Garvin himself was from Tuskaloosa. 
The regiment had been organized at the latter place in late 
1861. While yet in the camp of instruction, Garvin’s battalion 
was ordered downriver to Fort Henry. 

This rapid concentration of troops in January 1862 was 
part of a general buildup of Confederate forces along the 
Kentucky-Tennessee border. A defense line ran from Columbus, 
on the Mississippi River to Cumberland Gap in the Appa¬ 
lachians. With the advent of a new year Confederate authorities 
realized that time was running out for the defenders in the 
West. 

♦ ♦ * * 
i . . . , 

In the case of the two Alabama units, they were added to 
the garrison at Fort Henry. Soon after Tennessee’s secession, 
plans had been laid to fortify the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers. The governing conditions for locating the posts were 
more political than strategic. Due to Kentucky neutrality, at 
the time, Fort Henry was built on the east bank of the Ten¬ 
nessee. (Fort Donelson,, twelve miles to the east, and slightly to 
the south, was laid out on the west bank of the Cumberland. 

Fort Henry itself, was positioned on low, swampy ground, 
surrounded by high ridges on its side of the river. It was. 
quite susceptible to spring flooding. 8 Its one redeeming feature 
was that it guarded the Tennessee River bridge of the Memphis 
and Ohio Railroad, several miles upstream. 

To alleviate the topographical disadvantage in part, the 
small work, Fort Heiman, was begun on the elevated ground 


2 CMSR, Twenty-Sixth (Smith’s) Alabama Infantry, RG 109, Na¬ 
tional Archives. 

8 Report of Brig. Gen. Lloyd Tilghman, February 12, 1862, War 
of the Rebellion; A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, 70 volumes in 128, (Washington: 1880-1901), 
Series 5, Volume 7, page 143. (Hereafter cited Official Records with 
all citations to Series I unless otherwise noted. Memphis Appeal, Jan¬ 
uary 30, 1862. 
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across the river. The Twenty-Seventh Alabama was among 
several regiments actively engaged on “pick and shovel” de¬ 
tails at this incompleted work. On February 4, news reached 
Confederate authorities on the Tennessee that the long antici¬ 
pated invasion from the North had started up the river. 

Brig. Gen. [Ll oyd Til ghman,)in command in the area, had 
barely twenty-six hundred effectives to oppose the Federal 
naval-land expedition under Brig. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. The 
men of Tilghman’s command at Forts Henry and Heiman were 
generally like Hughes’ and Garvin’s units — green, untried 
troops. Many were sick and few had proper equipment. The 
quality of small arms was exemplified by the numerous squirrel 
guns, 1812 Tower muskets, and shotguns among the garrison. 
Tilghman pointed out that the situation was “wretched”. 1 

' r 

It was with such factors in mind that the Confederate 
general decided to concentrate his command at Fort Henry, 
thus abandoning Fort Heiman. By 5 a.m. on February 5, the 
Twenty-Seventh Alabama had been ferried across the river 
and had taken its place in the rifle pits around Fort Henry. 
It now became a part of the First Brigade commanded by Col. 
Adolphus Heiman. Garvin’s Battalion, already in the fort, was 
placed in the Second Brigade under Col. Joseph Drake. The 
only Confederate units left on the western side of the river 
were cavalry and scouting elements. Among them was an in¬ 
dependent battalion of Alabama cavalry led by Maj. R. H. 
Brewer. 6 It played no further role in the Henry-Donelson 

campaign. 

On February 6, the Federal naval advance, on the river, 
and the twin land pincer movement by Grant s footsoldiers, 


Tteport of Brig. Gen. Lloyd Tilghman, February 12, 1862; Report 
of Colonel Adolphus Heiman, February 8, 1862, Official Records, I, 7, 
148-149, 137. 

5 This unit commanded by a former West Pointer and native of 
Maryland served later in the Shiloh campaign. It was consolidated to 
form the Eighth Confederate Cavalry in May 1862. Brewer himself 
was killed in the Battle of Piedmont, Virginia, June 25, 1864, CMSR, 
Eighth Confederate Cavalry, RG 109, National Archives. 
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caused Tilghman to have even greater reservations. Sensing 
the need to aid in the defense of Fort Donelson, the Confederate 
leader resolved to fight merely a delaying action with Fort 
Henry's heavy artillery. At the same time the main portion of 
his command would move overland to the Cumberland. At 10:15 
a.m. he ordered the main body, under Heiman, to retreat by 
way of the Stewart or Kidge road which led to Dover. 

As the boom of cannon from the river sounded the ap¬ 
proach of the Federal flotilla, Hughes’ and Garvin’s units 
marched away from Fort Henry. At least a small portion of 
Alabamians remained with Tilghman to service the guns of 
the fort. 6 But the larger portion of Alabama troops would not 
fire a shot in defense of the work. Morale could not have been 
very high among the young soldiers, being led away from in¬ 
stead of toward the firing. Their turn would come for three 
miles east of the fort the Confederate rearguard was attacked 
by blueclad cavalry. Garvin’s battalion, in the company of the 
Fifteenth Arkansas, turned to repel the threat. In the ensuing 
skirmish Capt. E. C. Leach of Fayette County, commanding 
Company C was captured by the Federal riders. 7 Finally at 
midnight on the 6th, the exhausted remnants of the Fort Henry 
garrison reached Fort Donelson. 

On the night of February 7, Brig. Gen. Bushrod Johnson 
arrived from Nashville to take temporary charge at Dover.- 
On the following day Brig. Gen. Gideon Pillow rode into the 
area and took command. The situation which greeted these 
officers was hardly encouraging. 

The fort and nearby town of Dover were situated seventy- 
five miles downriver from Nashville. The surrounding country¬ 
side was punctuated by creeks, ravines, and heavy woodland. 
Much of the land was inundated due to high water from the 


6 CMSR of Pvt. Jessee Revis, Co. B, Twenty-Seventh Alabama 
Infantry, CMSR, Twenty-Seventh Alabama, RG 109, National Archives. 

7 CMSR of Capt E. C. Leach, Co. C, CMSR, Twenty-Sixth Alabama 
Infantry, RG 109, National Archives. See also Heiman’s and Tilghman’s 
reports, Official Records, I, 7, 142, 152. After his capture, Leach was 
sent to Camp Alton at Columbus, Ohio. 
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river. Land movement was thus quite difficult. Confederate 
works in the area comprised a long line of incompleted rifle 
pits, protected by abatis. This line was extended in a huge 
semi-circle with northern and southern flanks anchored on 
the river. 8 

k 

Enclosed within the outer defenses were the town of 
Dover, the fort, and its water batteries. These batteries were 
positioned one hundred feet above water level in order to 
prevent gunboats from passing upstream to Nashville. Inside 
sandbagged embrasures were twelve pieces of heavy artillery 
mounted on seacoast carriages. 

Pillow saw the need to complete and strengthen these 
lines immediatel.y He ordered Johnson to command the left 
wing of the army, which included Drake’s brigade with Gar¬ 
vin’s battalion, and Heiman’s brigade with the Twenty-seventh 
Alabama. Garvin’s men were assigned to that sector of the 
line adjacent to the Wynn’s Ferry Road where it bisected the 
earthworks just south of Dover. Hughes’ regiment was po¬ 
sitioned on the west face of Erin Hollow near the center of 
the Confederate line. 

On February 11, Major Jeremy Gilmer of the Engineers 
marked out the additional line of rifle pits. Garvin’s and 
Hughes’ men spent the next two days clearing away timber in 
their front and digging trenches. In the meantime Grant moved 

overland to Fort Donelson and invested the Confederate po- 

/ 

sition on February 12-13. 

At the same time both armies numbered approximately 
fifteen thousand men. The smallness of the Confederate units 
was illustrated by the size of the Alabama units. Garvin’s bat¬ 
talion numbered no more than eighty men, while Hughes’ regi¬ 
ment contained some two hundred and seventy-nine effectives. 
A good number of the Twenty-seventh Alabama were sick with 
the measles and had been sent to Florence, Alabama at the 


8 Rept. of Brig. Gen. Bushrod Johnson, March 4, 1862, Official 
Records, I, 7, 360. 
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time of the Fort Donelson battle. 0 Despite equality in overall 
strength, the Confederates offered little opposition as the Fed- 
erals drew the cordon tighter around the fort. 

Undoubtedly, a divided Confederate command structure 
contributed greatly to the confusion and lack of decision. Briga¬ 
dier Generals John B. Floyd and Simon B. Buckne rj arrived 
with reinforcements to complete the garrison during this period. 
Floyd assumed nominal command but he leaned heavily on the 
advice of his subordinates. 

Constant skirmishing was carried on by both sides on 
February 13. Particularly annoying to the Federals was fire 
from Maney’s Tennessee battery located on the commanding 
hilltop adjacent to the Twenty-Seventh Alabama. As Brigadier 
General John A. McClernand’s blueclad infantry sought to 
work its way south of Dover, Maney’s artillerists bombarded 
the marching columns. From the hilltop Maney commanded 
not only the valleys of Indian Creek and Erin Hollow, but 
also the Wynn’s Ferry Road by which Federal forces could 
completely cut the escape routes leading from Dover to Cum¬ 
berland City, Charlotte and Nashville. Disregarding Garvin’s 
strict orders not to bring any general engagement, Mc~ 
demand decided to dislodge the troublesome battery. 

In the early afternoon a reinforced brigade under Col.‘ 
Isham Haynie was thrown against the “V” shaped position 
occupied by Maney’s gunners and Heiman’s infantry. Pro¬ 
tected by abatis, rugged terrain, and their rifle pits, the Con¬ 
federates easily repulsed the disjointed Federal attack. In the 
thick of the fight were Hughes’ Alabamians. The position was 
held largely through the accurate and heavy musketry of the 
regiment. Repeated assaults failed to break through the stub- 


• Requisition for forage, Maj. John Garvin, January 31, 1862, 

CMSR, Twenty-Sixth Alabama Infantry, RG 109, National Archives. 
Letter from A. A. Hughes to Judah P. Benjamin, April 15, 1862, Offi¬ 
cial Records, Series II, Volume 3, page 844. Those portions of the 
Twenty-Seventh Alabama not captured at Fort Donelson became part 
of the Thirty-Third and Forty-Fifth Mississippi Infantry regiments 
until the Twenty-Seventh Alabama was reformed in September 1862. 
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born defense, and the blue tide receded, leaving the slope 
cluttered with blueclad bodies. It proved to be an expensive 
way to test the Confederate defense. 

As the attack on Haney’s battery subsided, the dry leaves 
on the hillside caught fire from exploding artillery shells. 
Helpless Union wounded lay threatened by a cruel death. In 
an effort to save their fellow-countrymen many Confederates 
disregarded their own safety. Alabamians leaped over the 
earthworks and dashed into the abatis. In spite of such valient 
attempts several of the wounded Federals perished in the 

flames. 

As the winter afternoon waned, an important fact escaped 
notice by the Confederate leaders. The Union investment was 
not complete. The open roads south of Dover eluded Floyd’s 
eye and another opportunity to escape was lost to the doomed 

garrison. 

When dusk finally closed down on the two armies, the 
unseasonably mild weather of early February turned savagely 
cold. Fires were not permitted by either side. Rain, sleet, and 
three inches of snow covered the dead, the dying, and the cheer¬ 
less living. 10 That night men in blue and gray alike cursed fate 
and the freezing weather. 

On the following morning, February 14th, Floyd called a 
council of officers together to decide on a course of action. It 
was decided to attack McClernand’s overextended division and 
reopen communication with Nashville. Formation for such an 
attack proved to be another matter. It stalled into late after¬ 
noon until Pillow, who was to lead the attack, postponed it 
claiming “... it was too late in the day to accomplish any¬ 
thing.” 11 


10 St. Louis Missouri Democrat (n.d.), quoted in Frank Moore, 
(ed.), The Rebellion Record, (New York: 1862), v.4, p. 129. 

u Rept. of Colonel William E. Baldwin, Fourteenth Mississippi, 
March 12, 1862, Official Records, I, 7, 338. 
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During this same afternoon fire from the water batteries 
repulsed the Federal naval attempt to force passage of the river. 
Morale was high in Confederate lines that night as a second 
council of war was convened at Pillow’s headquarters. 

This council of division and brigade officers agreed once 
again upon the need to attack the extreme Federal right. Pillow, 
leading Bushrod Johnson’s division, would drive McClernand 
back thereby clearing an escape route via the Forge road. 
Leaving but a single regiment to hold the right side of the 
Confederate line, Buckner was scheduled to coordinate his 
attack with Pillow. His division was ordered to advance via 
Erin Hollow in order to smash the Federal center-right. After 
securing the Wynn’s Ferry road, it was to cover the retreat of 
the whole army. 

Both divisions were to be in position and attack at dawn. 
But the Twenty-Seventh Alabama would not participate in 
the initial attack. Since Heiman’s position was so important, 
the whole brigade was ordered to stand firm. 12 

Things would be different for the small body of Ala¬ 
bamians in Drake’s brigade. During the black, snow-driven 
night of February 14-15, Garvin’s battalion formed for the 
attack. Along with most of Drake’s brigade they left their 
knapsacks, blankets and heavy gear behind. 18 Orders from Pil-, 
low stated that they would return later to retrieve them. Chilled 
by the icy blasts they trudged along the ridge, behind the 
Confederate works. 

The creaking of cannon and caissons bumping over icy 
roads, even the murmur of voices, escaped serious notice by 
the suffering Federals. Pillow and Johnson were able to mass 
unnoticed, their column astride a little used river road between 


12 Rept. of Colonel A. Heiman, Rept. of Brig. Gen Gideon J. Pillow, 
February 18, 1862, Official Records, I, 7, 138, 282. 

13 Letter from Brig. Gen. Gideon Pillow to Secretary of War 
George Randolph, October 10, 1862, Official Records, I, 7, 318. 
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the end. of the Confederate trenches and the Cumberland. 1 * In 
the gray half-light of predawn, Confederate officers struggled 
to complete the alignment of their column of regiments, ^c- 
Causland’s and Baldwin's brigades were in the lead followed 
by Wharton’s and Simonton’s brigades. In accordance yith 
Johnson’s instructions, Drake’s units took position to the left 
of the road. Garvin’s battalion of the 26th Alabama had tlie 
seemingly innocuous position of bringing up the rear of the 
attacking column; 16 This position was to change drastically as 

the character of the assault unfolded. 

When the first call of bugles sounded on the cold dawn of 
Saturday, February 15, blueclad soldiers were awakened, by 
the rattle of gunfire. About 5:00 A.M., Pillow ordered his 
seven thousand men forward. The rough terrain and snow cov¬ 
ered under brush quickly tore open the troop alignment more 
effectively than shot and shell. 

’ I . ... 

■ ' X • 

As the Confederates surged forward, Drake’s brigade 
found it necessary to swing in a large arc to the left of the 
line. Although cavalry units under Col. Nathan Bedford For¬ 
rest moved farther to the left, Drake’s outside flank rested in 
the air. Garvin’s battalion occupied this ertreme left flank, 
hence it was the only unit in Pillow’s attacking infantry which 
could be outflanked. Consequently, Drake’s brigade advanced 
en echelon, to guard against any flank emergency. Fearing 
that if the Federals counterattacked this brigade would be the 

point of danger, Johnson decided to stay with Drake. 

* 

Moving forward, Garvin’s battalion had to go a longer 
distance to reach their assault position. Pillow had launched a 
fierce attack on the Union line covering the Forge road before 
all of Drake’s brigade was able to get into line. 


“New York Times (n.d.) quoted in Moore, The Rebellion Record, 
y t 4 , 173. The river road led to Cumberland City and Clarksville. Its 
existence and importance are little noted in most accounts of the battle. 
See Stanley F. Horn, The Army of Tennessee (New York, 1948), p. 
93. Johnson’s Report, Official Records, I, 7, 361. 

15 Johnson’s Report, Official Records, I, 7, 361. 
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The Confederate attack slowly bent McClernand’s right 
flank back toward the Forge road. Blueclad brigades under 
Cols. Richard Oglesby and James McArthur gave sound stead¬ 
ily as they were constantly outflanked by Garvin’s battalion 
and adjacent units. By 7:00 A.M., however, these Federals 
were able to consolidate themselves along the Forge road. The 
Federal line was bent like a fishhook at this time, and Johnson 
and Pillow were determined to push through the momentary 
block. Once more Garvin’s battalion would lead in the move to 
outflank the Federal line. 

Thus far much of Garvin’s and Forrest’s flanking success 
had been made against soft resistance of Union cavalry. Any 
further advance, however, would have to be made against 
McArthur’s Illinois infantry. Undaunted by fierce rifle fire, 
the Alabamians pushed forward supporting the First Ten¬ 
nessee, Fourth Mississippi and Fifteenth Arkansas, to their 
right. A gap was opened between Oglesby and McArthur. Soon 
McArthur retreated into Bufford Hollow and out of the fight. 
On both sides regiments and brigades lost contact. The fight 
became a wild melee in the snow tipped underbrush. 

By 10:30 a.m., Confederate forces were close to victory. 
Two of McClernand’s three brigades had been smashed, the 
third held a precarious position. The remnants of the Federal 
line rested at right angles to the rest of the army. As Garvin’s • 
Alabamians regrouped, w r ith the rest of Johnson’s division, the 
Confederate commanders sensed victory in the air. 18 

Toward midday Buckner succeeded in getting a portion 
of his division into action against the Union center-right. He 
had been detained earlier by icy roads. Now he moved in co¬ 
operation with Pillow and Johnson. Together they pushed the 
rest of McClernandLs division off Wynn’s Ferry Road ridge 
and opened the Forge Road to escape. The elated Pillow rushed 
to telegraph General Albert Sidney Johnston that: “On the 


18 Rept. of Colonel William. E. Baldwin, Fourteenth Mississippi, 
March 12, 1862, Official Records, I, 7, 340. Rept. of Lt. Col. Jeremy F. 
Gilmer, Chief Engineer, March 17, 1862, Official Records, I, 7, 263. 
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honor of a soldier, the day is ours .” 17 Indeed, the green Con¬ 
federate troops such as Garvin’s battalion were acquitting 
themselves very well. 

Meanwhile, the tangled action in the thickets continued at 
a somewhat slower pace. The Alabamians (as a part of Drake’s 
brigade) moved southward toward Bufford Hollow in pursuit 
of the retiring Federals. As they approached high ground which 
dipped down into the hollow, Johnson halted his command. By 
now his units had become separated and out of touch with 
one another. Afraid to make any further advance without rein¬ 
forcements, Johnson returned toward the Confederate en¬ 
trenchments. Drake was left in charge of those Confederates 
posted on the ridge overlooking Bufford Hollow. The hour was 
near noon, and the route of escape lay wide open. It only re¬ 
mained for the Confederate leaders to group their units and 
march for Charlotte via the Forge Road. 

The men in the ranks were ready, but their leaders were 
not. The usually optimistic Pillow, for one, suffered a change 
of heart. Misinterpreting Floyd’s battle plan, the Confederate 
general thought that the troops would return to the defense 
perimeter and pick up their equipment, then they would inarch 
out of the lines. However, at least one brigade of his own 
column (Baldwin’s) moved to the attack in “heavy marching 
order”. The hard fighting, shortage of ammunition, and ad¬ 
vance beyond the range of friendly artillery support caused 
further unrest for Pillow. 

■ 

At this time Buckner was preoccupied with a new de¬ 
fensive stand by the Federals on the Wynn’s Ferry Road. Brig. 
Gen. Lew Wallace had moved a portion of his division to sup¬ 
port McClernand’s disorganized troops. Taking a strong posi¬ 
tion astride the road, he effectively contained Buckner’s drive '. 18 
Buckner asked for help from Heiman’s brigade, posted within 
striking distance. Heiman ordered two of his regiments, the 

"Harpers Magazine, v. xxiv, (April 1862), 697. 

18 Letter from Brig. Gen. Lewis Wallace to his wife, February 19, 
1862, Lew Wallace Collection, Indiana Historical Society Library, In<- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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Twenty-Seventh Alabama and Forty-Eighth Tennessee, to sup¬ 
port Buckner. But before these regiments could intervene 
Buckner’s men had been checked and thrown back. Accordingly 
Heiman decided to recall his troops. Without having had a 
chance to cross bayonets with the foe, Hughes’ disgusted Ala¬ 
bamians retired into the rifle pits. 10 

; Events elsewhere on the field were about to change Con¬ 
federate victory into defeat. It was about 1:00 p.m. when Pillow, 
acting: like a general in chief, ordered Buckner to retire to 
the entrenchments. Buckner objected violently. He had under¬ 
stood that once the escape route was opened the Confederates 
would' immediately move out toward Charlotte. Floyd, arriving 
upon the field, vacillated between the two subordinate officers. 
Finally, Pillow prevailed upon the nominal commander to break 
off the attack. 20 By this time the Federals had recovered them¬ 
selves and Grant was preparing to seize the initiative. 

Pillow now sent several aides to inform his brigade com¬ 
manders of his decision to retire. Garvin’s Alabama battalion 

; * . . t » 

with . Drake’s brigade reinforced by the Twentieth Mississippi 
and Forrest’s cavalry, were not recalled at this time. Bushrod 
Johnson had reached Pillow’s command post just after the 
decision to retire had been made. He hesitantingly advanced 
an opinion that Federal troops in Bufford Hollow should be 
attacked. Pillow and Floyd quickly vetoed the idea. Instead, 
Johnson was ordered to use Drake’s troops to cover the other 
units while they were returning to the perimeter of defense. 
Upon rejoining Drake’s command, Johnson redeployed the 
soldiers to carry out the assignment. When formed Garvin’s 
battalion was situated on a ridge to the north and east of 
Bufford Hollow. Skirmishing continued but the Confederates 
apparently moved about freely and rather casually in their 
position. 

* 'i i ' - * - » * 

10 Heiman’s Report, Official Records, I, 7, 369. 

’ “The intriguing episode of leadership collapse at this stage of 
the battle has received attention from such students of the war as; 
Horn, The Army of Tennessee, p. 92-94; William Preston Johnston, 
The Life of Albert Sidney Johnston, (New York, 1880), 433, 438; 
Mathew Forney Steele, American Campaigns, (Washington, 1909), I, 
159. 
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Some of Drake’s over-zealous infantry on the right of the 
line opened fire upon a Union field hospital in the hollow. At 
least one Union officer, Surgeon Thomas W. Fry, considered 
the accident a blessing. It caused hundreds of armed stragglers 
and malingerers who had congregated at the hospital “to seek 
other and safer quarters.” 21 

As the hour of 3:00 p.m. approached, the Alabamians 
noticed Federals massing below them in the hollow. Grant had 
ordered McClernand and Wallace to counterattack in this sec¬ 
tor. At the same time, C. F. Smith’s division would assault 
the weakly held Confederate rifle pits along the Eddyville road 
far to the Union left. 

McClernand and Wallace mounted a sharp attack against 
the outmanned Confederates on the ridge. Garvin’s men were 
soon locked in combat with bluecoats from Cruft’s and M. L. 
Smith’s brigades, of Wallace’s division. Forrest’s cavalry and 
Drake’s infantry were not enough to stop the Federal assault. 
Johnson, realizing this fact, also knew that no reinforcements 
were forthcoming. Forrest himself suggested to Drake that 
they both had better retire to their entrenchments before they 
were overwhelmed by superior numbers. The infantry officer, 
after closely scrutinizing the oncoming Union battle line, con¬ 
curred with the cavalry colonel’s suggestion. He then passed 
the word to retire by the right flank. Garvin’s Alabamians fell 
back, contesting every step. Like other units, however, they 
were now running out of ammunition. ! 

i* 

i * 

Followed closely by the Federals, with whom they were 
in almost constant contact, the Confederates slowly retired 
into the trenches. Garvin’s Alabama battalion reoccupied the 
area which it had held prior to the attack. The conditions of 
the morning were all restored, with one exception: the area 
east of the Forge Road was not reoccupied by the Federals. 
If the Confederate command still wanted to evacuate the Fort 
Donelson area, they probably could have done so. 


a Rept. of Surgeon Thomas W. Fry, February 22, 1862, Official 
Records, I, 7, 242. 
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That night the three mismatched Confederate leaders de¬ 
cided to surrender. For the Confederate soldiers, huddled again 
in their trenches, it seemed that they had been betrayed. Victory 
had been so close, so sure, that February day. Surprise, then 
quiet anger spread through the ranks of men such as were in 
Hughes’ and Garvin’s commands. Finally withdrawal and de¬ 
feat was a bitter pill for the young men from Alabama towns 
and farms. Bitter memories would linger for many years in 
the minds of these participants. 

On Sunday morning, February 16, 1862, white flags ap¬ 
peared along the Confederate lines. Later that day, Buckner, 
to whom the command of the garrison had been passed, met 
Grant to discuss surrender terms. Fourteen thousand Con¬ 
federates were yielded to the victorious Federals. 22 Floyd, Pil¬ 
low, and Forrest made good their escape with portions of their 
commands. Among those surrendered, however, were three 

hundred men from the Twenty-Seventh Alabama and Garvin’s 
battalion. 

By February 25th, the dejected Alabamians were moving 
down the Cumberland on the steamer WARNER, destined for 
Northern prison camps. At Cairo the prisoners were separated. 
Officers from both Alabama units were sent to Fort Warren, 
at Boston, Massachusetts; the enlisted men were interned in 
mid-western prison camps such as Camp Douglas, Illinois. 23 • 

The meaning of Fort Donelson cannot be measured by 
heavy casualty figures. Of the twenty-seven thousand Federals 
finally brought together before the fort, two thousand six 
hundred were killed or wounded. Some two thousand of a pos¬ 
sible twenty-one thousand Confederates fell in the battle. Avail¬ 
able figures suggest that Alabama units could not have lost 
more than a dozen men. 24 What then was the significance of 
of the battle and the troops that fought in it? 


22 Figures in this study are 'based on Thomas Livermore, Numbers 
and Losses in the Civil War, (Bloomington, 1957 reprint), p. 78. 

28 Letter from Colonel Richard D. Cutts, Major John J. Key to 
Colonel J. C. Kelton, March 19, 1862, Official Records, II, 3, 388-389. 
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Fort Donelson was a victory of strategic importance for 
the Union. The first decisive victory for Federal forces and 
elimination of one Conefderate army in the field were direct 
results of the battle. A winning combination of naval-land 
power was forged on the Twin Rivers in early 1862. A boost 
for flagging Northern war efforts and a new “star” to watch, 
Ulysses S. Grant, were more than supplementary products of 

the campaign. 

By comparison a dark cloud passed across the sun of 
Southern secession. Northern Alabama lay naked to Federal 
naval raids such as the one by lit. Cmdr. S. L. Phelps imme¬ 
diately after the capture of Fort Henry. General Albert Sidney 
Johnston felt the loss of Forts Henry and Donelson to be ir¬ 
retrievable. 25 Confederate hopes of early European recognition 
were dimmed by the disasters. On March 10, 1862, Commis¬ 
sioner John Slidell, in Paris, wrote home: 

I cannot say how unfavorable an influence these de¬ 
feats, following in quick succession, have produced on 
public sentiment. If not soon counterbalanced by some de¬ 
cisive success of our arms, we may not only bid adieu to 
all hopes of reasonable recognition, but must expect that 
the declaration of the inefficiencies of the blockade, to 
which I had looked forward with great confidence at no 
distant day, will be indefinitely postponed.” 


24 Both the Surgeon-General’s Report, Part I, Vol. I, Appendix, p. 
35 as cited in Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
479; and the Nashville Patriot, (n.d.), as cited in Moore, The Rebellion 
Record, iv, 187, reported the Twenty-Seventh Alabama losses as 0 
killed and 1 wounded. No losses were given for Garvin’s battalion. 
W. R. Johnston (see above p. 481) estimated that the four units in 
Drake’s brigade lost 48 killed, 59 wounded, out of 1,100 engaged. 
Browder’s Tennessee Battalion of 140 men lost some 3 killed, 2 
wounded. Garvin’s unit, positioned adjacent to Browder’s battalion 
in the attack of February 15, would have probably sustained propor¬ 
tionally similar losses. 

25 Robert Selph Henry, The Story of the Confederacy, (New York, 

1936), p. 113. ■ _ 

28 James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers 

of the Confederacy, (Nashville, 1906), v. II, 193-194. 
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The disastrous news of Fort Donelson’s capitulation shook 
the people of the Confederacy. Jefferson Davis was greatly 
dispirited. The President frankly stated: “Events have cast 
on our aims and hopes the gloomiest of shadows”. 27 The South 
began to realize that a long and costly war lay ahead. 


Through the years veterans, students, and writers have 
filled many pages in censure of the Confederate command at 
Forts Henry and Donelson. They have glossed over the intre¬ 
pidity of the individual Confederate fighting man in the battle. 
Certainly Garvin’s and Hughes’ Alabamians were a case in 
point. The two hundred and eighty men of the Twenty-Seventh 
Alabama played a major role in preserving the integrity of 
the strategic center of the Confederate lines on February 13. 
In Pillow’s words: “The result of the day’s work pretty well 
tested the strength of our defensive line, and established beyond 
question the gallantry of the entire command, all of which 
fought gallantly their portion of the tfne.” 2 ’ 

Garvin’s eighty man battalion played an even more active 
role in the campaign. The rearguard action after Fort Henry 
enabled the major part of the garrison to escape and bolster 
Fort Donelson’s forces. As a part of Drake’s brigade, it re¬ 
ceived the implicit commendation of the division commander, 
Bushrod Johnson, when he recorded in his report: 


“Colonel Drake’s brigade, under its very gallant, 
steady, and efficient commander, moved almost constantly 
under my eye, and when necessary, at my command. It 
moved in admirable order, preserving in a perfect manner 
a regular, well connected line, almost constantly under 
fire, driving the enemy slowly from hill to hill.. . 

While perhaps indicative of the majority of the Confederate 


37 


sstTi, , H ° yt Bil1 ’ The Bele agured City, (New York, 1946), 103. 
Pillow s Report, Official Records, I, 7, 279. 

* Johnson’s Report, Official Records, I, 7, 361. In a letter to Secre¬ 
tary of War James Seddon, dated December 8, 1863, Garvin evidenced 

I 116 .^ 0n ^ uct of i is men on the field. He particularly praised 

T wen tv ?°; A ’ f0r “ coolness and bravery", CMSR, 

Twenty-Sixth Alabama Infantry, RG 109, National Archives. 
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regiments, and of little consolation to the Alabamians at the 
time, these words were dramatic evidence that they had come 
of age. Later many would be exchanged and fight again for 
the Confederacy. Few would, or could, forget that the stern 
tests of battles along the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers 
in early 1862 had proven them worthy of the title “veterans”. 

Quiet now prevails along these streams. The men in blue 
and gray are but ghosts. Fort Donelson remains as a National 
Military Park, administered by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. For years, however, the park has languished behind 
more famous battlefields, especially east of the Appalachians. 
Even today, much of the area south of Dover, where Hughes’ 
and Garvin’s troops fought so hard, lies undeveloped, poorly 
marked, and open to private exploitation. Yet, elsewhere on 
the field stands a tall granite monument. It has been erected 
to the Confederate fighting men—among them Alabamians— 
who sacrificed in order to guard the western gateway to the 
Confederacy. 
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“BETSY HAMILTON”: ALABAMA LOCAL COLORIST 


By 

Benjamin B. Williams 

University of Alabama 
Montgomery Center 

Students of American literature are aware of the con¬ 
tributions of Joel Chandler Harris and “Bill Arp (Charles 
Henry Smith) to local color or regional fiction in post-Civil 
War America, and many know of the part played by Henry 
W. Grady and the Atlanta Constitution in popularizing their 
work. Few, however, are acquainted with the work of Betsy 
Hamilton” which vied for readership with that of Harris and 
Arp in the Constitution during the hey-day of local color m the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century. 

“Betsy Hamilton,” the pseudonym of Idora McClellan 
Plowman Moore, 1 was one of the first Alabama writers to re¬ 
cognize the pecuniary aspects of local color sketches, and won 
wide acclaim for the authenticity of her Alabama backwoods 
and Negro dialect stories. Idora McClellan was born on er 
father’s plantation near Talladega, Alabama, on October 81, 
1843. She received a superior education for a woman m her 
day, attending the Presbyterian Synodical Collegiate Fema e 
Institute of Talladega for four years and graduating from the 
Methodist Centenary Institute at Summerfield, Alabama, m 

1864. 


In 1866 she married Albert Plowman, a Talladega attorney, 
and settled down to domestic pursuits. For the amusement of 

* Her only collected works are Betsy Hamilton: Southern Character 
Sketches (Atlanta, 1921) and Southern Character Sketches (Richmond, 
1937), the latter a memorial volume compiled by her step-daugh . 
The only biography is Louise Burke McCain, “Life of Idora McClel an 
Moore and an Estimate of Her Writings” (unpublished master s thesis 
Auburn University, 1934). Much of the source material for this paper 
is derived from the Moore and “Hamilton” files, Alabama State De¬ 
partment of Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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her friends , and relatives she began writing sketches in the 
dialects of the Alabama backwoods and of the plantation Negro. 
One of her sketches was published surreptitiously in a Tal¬ 
ladega newspaper, the c Alabam a Reporter, j in 1873. This piece, 
entitled “Betsy’s First Trip to Town,” featured a young Ala¬ 
bama “cracker” girl who not only became the heroine of most 
of the sketches but also provided Mrs. Plowman with her nom 
de plume, “Betsy Hamilton.” The sketch brought Mrs. Plowman 
a measure of local fame, and was “picked-up” and reprinted 
in the New York Sun and in the Atlanta Sunny South. Despite 
the apparent success of this tale, she made no attempt to pub¬ 
lish or sell any of her other writings at this time. 

A series of personal misfortunes turned Idora Plowman 
to writing professionally. In 1878 her husband was killed in 
a shooting accident, and three years later her father died, 
leaving her at the age of thirty-eight on her own resources. 
She had no difficulty finding teaching positions, and in July, 
1881, began selling her dialect sketches to the Sunny South? 
For over four years she wrote for this periodical, maintaining 
two features, “Backwoods Familiar Letters,” a series of sketch¬ 
es in “cracker’ ’dialect revolving about the happenings to 
“Betsy Hamilton” and her family, and “Ebony Crayons,” 
sketches in plantation Negro dialect. While writing regularly 
for the Sunny South, she also sold pieces to Harper’s Weekly 
on an irregular basis. 

In 1885 Joel Chandler Harris, then on the staff of the 
Atlanta Constitution and an enthusiastic admirer of the “Betsy 
Hamilton” sketches, persuaded Henry Grady to add the author 
to the staff of feature writers on the newspaper. 8 Grady of¬ 
fered Idora Plowman twenty-five dollars for each piece pub¬ 
lished, five times the price she was getting from the Sunny 
South. Writing two or three sketches a week became full-time 
employment for Mrs. Plowman, and except for a parallel career 


2 This periodical was co-edited by John Seals and the then popular 
novelist Mary Edwards Bryan. 

s Raymond B. Nixon, Henry W. Grady: Spokesman of the New 
South (New York, 1943), p. 204. 
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of oral recitations of her sketches she remained with the Con¬ 
stitution until the turn of the century. 

It was editor Henry Grady who suggested to Mrs. Plow¬ 
man that her stories might be better suited to oral interpre¬ 
tation than they were to essay form, and he encouraged her 
to give dramatic readings of her dialect sketches. Mrs. Plow¬ 
man was reluctant to go on the platform, but in 1887, when 
Grady was in charge of securing entertainment for a Chau¬ 
tauqua program at Eatonton, Georgia, he included her among 
the performers and launched her on a career of dramatic reci¬ 
tations. 

In this second career, “Betsy Hamilton” found that her 
talents were always in demand, and in the ensuing forty years 
she became known throughout the South and East for her out¬ 
standing oral renditions of her own stories in the plantation 
Negro and Alabama backwoods dialects. Having been instru¬ 
mental in making a performer of her, Grady was ever ready 
to aid “Betsy Hamilton” in finding engagements. On one such 
occasion in August, 1889, four months before his death, Grady 
wrote to Richard Watson Gilder of the Century asking him to 
make arrangements for Mrs. Plowman, “a particular friend of 
mine and of Mr. Harris’.. .,”* while she was in New York to 
give some readings. 

In the winter of 1891, “Betsy Hamilton” gave a perfor¬ 
mance at Auburn, Alabama, and there she met her second hus¬ 
band, Martin an Buren Moore. They were married in March, 
1892, and for the next eight years Mrs. Moore made her home 
at Auburn but continued her contributions to the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

On the death of her husband in 1900, “Betsy Hamilton” 
terminated her connection with the Constitution, and returned 
to her native Talladega where she resided for the rest of her 
life. She continued her career of dialect recitations, and nearly 


4 Letter, Henry W. Grady to Richard Watson Gilder, Atlanta, 
August 27, 1889, in McCain, pp. 142-43. 
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every year toured cities, chautauquas, and colleges, interpreting 
the characters that she had created in her sketches. In 1904 
and in 1905 she was engaged to present her dialect series at 
Chautauqua, New York, and in 1912 she toured the state of 
South Carolina under the auspices of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

In the fall and winter of 1913-14, thirty years after the 
editor of Harper's Weekly had suggested that “Betsy Hamilton” 
publish a collection of her dialect sketches, 5 6 she was in New 
York trying to find a publisher. Her writings which would no 
doubt have sold well in 1883 were somewhat of a publishing 
gamble in 1913. In any event, illness forced Idora Moore to 
return to Talladega with her sketches unpublished. In 1921 she 
brought out a limited edition of her sketches through J. S. 
Dickert of Atlanta. Through sales and her own generosity this 
edition was soon depleted. 6 

A 

Betsy Hamilton: Southern Character Sketches (1921), a 
collection of thirty-eight sketches, was dedicated to the memory 
of Henry Grady to whom Idora Moore was indebted for two 
careers. This work was the only book-length publication by 
Mrs. Moore, 7 but she remained active as an entertainer into 
her eighty-fifth year. She died at Talladega on February 26, 
1929. 8 


“Betsy Hamilton” was Alabama’s foremost local colorist 
whose sketches won for her the admiration of the greatest local 
colorist of them all, Joel Chandler Harris, and the sponsorship 
of Henry Grady, a patron of Southern writers of talent. It is 
regrettable that Idora Moore did not capitalize upon the popu- 

5 Letter, S. S. Conant to Idora Plowman, New York, June 7, 1883, 
in ibid, p. 144. 

6 Letter, Idora Moore to Mrs. D. T. Ware (of Montgomery, Ala.), 
Hendersonville, North Carolina, August 25, 1927, in the Moore file, 
Alabama Archives. 

7 In 1937, Mrs. Julia Moore Smith, Idora Moore’s step-daughter, 
brought out a small memorial volume of nineteen “Betsy Hamilton” 
pieces entitled Southern Character Sketches, all but three of which 
had appeared in the 1921 collection. 

Montgomery Advertiser, February 27, 1929. 
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larity that “Betsy Hamilton” enjoyed in the 1880’s and 1890’s 
by publishing collections of her sketches. Such publications 
would have enhanced her literary reputation. Unfortunately, 
most of her sketches lie buried in the files of the Atlanta 
Constitution and other periodicals of that time. 
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AMNESTY AND PARDON AND 
REPUBLICANISM IN ALABAMA 
Sarah Van V. Woolfolk 

Department of History, University of Alabama 

Many reasons have been suggested to explain the failure 
of the Republican party to establish itself as a permanent 
entity throughout the South in the years following the Civil 
War. Its history in Alabama is typical. The Republican party 
never seriously threatened Democratic supremacy after 1874, 
although the Republicans had successfully dominated the State 
for four of the preceding six years following Alabama’s re¬ 
admission to the Union. Most frequently offered as explana¬ 
tions of this sudden death of a once potent political force are 
the abuses of power during Republican rule—the fraud and 
corruption that virtually bankrupted the State; the brutal re¬ 
pression of a people under military occupation; the confused 
attempts at social and political reorganization through Con¬ 
stitutional Amendments and Civil Rights Bills. Also considered 
are factionalism within the party and the social opprobrium 
associated with membership in a group commonly designated as 
a black man’s party. 

Deserving of attention, too, is the important withdrawal 
from the Republican party of the native white Southerners, 
the “Scalawags,” who cooperated with Carpetbaggers and Ne¬ 
groes to organize the Republican party in Alabama and to im¬ 
pose Reconstruction on the State. These men who became “the 
local lepers of the community” 1 expected compensation for their 
Republican affiliation: removal of political disabilities 2 and 
enjoyment of the spoils of office. Disappointed in both ex¬ 
pectations until the 1872 General Amnesty Act removed their 
disabilities, they complained bitterly of the injustice done them. 
Whether or not the charge that they received a share of patron¬ 
age in Alabama disproportionate with their numbers was true, 
the Scalawags believed it to be so and grew increasingly dis- 


1 Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, September 1, 1868. 

2 Many Southerners of Unionist sympathy found themselves dis 
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satisfied with rewards that meagerly compensated for ostra¬ 
cism and persecution by their Democratic neighbors. This dis¬ 
appointment merits study in any attempt to explain why Re¬ 
publicanism failed in Alabama and to understand what moti¬ 
vated these natives either to join the Democratic party even¬ 
tually or to withdraw gradually from active participation in 
politics in the years after the Democratic victory in 1874. Ar¬ 
ticulate expression of these complaints is given in letters by 
Scalawag David P. Lewis to B. F. Butler and to J. J. Giers. 3 


A Huntsville lawyer, Lewis first entered politics in 1861, 
when he represented Lawrence County in the Alabama Seces¬ 
sion Convention. Subsequently, he served as a member of the 
Provisional Confederate Congress and as judge of the fourth 
Alabama judicial circuit before fleeing through the Federal 
lines to Nashville. After the close of the war Lewis attended 
the 1868 Democratic National Convention as a delegate; one 
year later he defected to the Republican party and in 1872 
became Republican governor of Alabama. 4 

In the following letters, written in 1870, two years before 
Lewis’ accession to the governorship, he appraised the political 
situation in Alabama and suggested ways which could lead to 
the establishment of a permanent support for the Republican 


franchised by provisions of the Reconstruction Acts and the Fourteenth 

• » 

Amendment. Any man who had taken an oath to uphold the Federal 
Constitution and then broke the oath by giving aid and comfort to the 
Confederacy was prohibited from voting and holding office. Broad in¬ 
terpretation of the phrase “aid and comfort” caught many Southerners 
who had taken a Federal oath before 1860 and subsequently did no 
more than serve as postmasters, aid sick Confederate soldiers, or 
serve as conscripts in the Confederate army. Many of these Unionists, 
like D.P. Lewis, proudly asserted that they had not been disloyal and 
refused to apply for the removal of disabilities by act of Congress. 

3 Records of the U.S. House of Representatives (Record Group 233): 
Records of the Select Committee on Reconstruction 40th and 41st Con¬ 
gress, National Archives, Washington, D.C. 

* ► i . ». » 

“Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama. 
Biography (Chicago, 1921), IV, 1043. 
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party among the natives of Alabama. With his old friend J. J. 

Giers, 5 Lewis discussed at length the nature and origins of the 

Unionists’ complaints. 

Huntsville 

November 26, 1870 

Hon. J. J. Giers 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

You ask me what ought to be done by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to build up a National Party (Republican) in the 
South, attached to the Union? I answer, do them justice, 
in a spirit of liberality and magnanimity. Has not this 
been done? I answer, without hesitation, in my judgement, 
not as a great nation can afford to do it, & as it would 
be wise to do it. 

I need not assure you, that I would have nothing done, 
that would glorify the rebellion, or that would in any 
respect, mitigate the fatuity of its aim, and the disgrace 
of its failure. But I would have a liberal statesmanship 
infused in the consideration that should be bestowed on 
the Douglas, & Bell men of Alabama, who were forced 
into rebellion against their votes, & their wishes. This 
class embraced at least four fifths of the voters of the 
twenty northern counties of the state, & a clear majority 
of the voters of the state. (I allude to the vote on the 
election of delegates to the secession convention.) Un¬ 
questionably a majority of these men, by the incidents of 
the war, the loss of friends, & property, became much em¬ 
bittered against the Union. But these things, while their 
feelings were much alienated, did not change their opinion 
of the issues of their canvass of 1860, against secession. 
And with a large majority of them, a wise, and liberal 
policy would rapidly have developed the old love for the 
national authority, & hatred of the abortive attempt at 
disintegration, accomplished with such disaster as it was. 
It is no arrogance in me to say that I know better what 
the feelings of the Douglas & Bell men were in 1860, 
throughout the war, in 1865, & what they have been since, 


®J.J. Giers, brother-in-law of Governor Robert M. Patton, was a 
prominent Unionist active in the attempts to have Alabama readmitted 
to the Union in 1864 and 1865. 
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and are now; than any man can know, who did not live 
among them, & share fully in their feelings, & consulta¬ 
tions. And a retrospect of this matter is now of more im¬ 
portance since the programme of reconstruction has so 
utterly failed to build up the Republican Party in any 
state in the South, on a solid basis. And this failure has 
happened too, while the Democratic Party, in the declara¬ 
tions of its most noisy organs, & its most pronounced 
leaders, has been factious and denationalizing, & hostile 
to every amendment of the constitution, & every law of 
Congress respecting reconstruction. The inability of the 
Republican Party to avail itself of these vices of the Demo¬ 
crats and overwhelm it with defeat, was not because the 
white people of the state desired the success of the Demo¬ 
crats, nearly by unanimity, as has been supposed. The 
Democratic Party adopted the policy of not voting on the 
constitution purely & simply because they knew the white 
voters of Alabama had no confidence in either party in 
Alabama. And the vote for Congress in 1866, & 1868 shows 
that not over half of the white vote was cast in those 
years, in the northern counties of the State. 

Why did he Douglas & Bell men abstain from voting so 
long? Is there any justice in the 14th amendment of the 
constitution, as it has been applied? Is it true, that every 
man who held office before the rebellion, is an enemy to 
this nation, unless he could truthfully take the oath pre¬ 
scribed by the Act of Congress for office holders as that 
oath is construed? And is it true, that the humble Justice 
of the Peace, who voted for Douglas, or Bell, and who 
sincerely grieved at the success of secession, & whose only 
crime was a fatherly sympathy for his son, who joined 
the rebel army to avoid the disgrace of conscription—& 
who preferred the Union at the 'surrender—is it true I 
say, that this man is as guilty as the men who concocted, 
& executed the scheme of secession? I confess I never look 
at this matter, but with astonishment. The classification 
tabood [sic] almost every man of prominence, & influence, 
either general, or local, in the Union, as well as the seces¬ 
sion ranks of the South—the high and low, senators, 
judges, justices, constables, tax assessors, mayors, & all. 
The stinging blow penetrated every nerve in the system. 
The humblest antebellum office-holder however much he 
preferred the Union, & hated secession, found in almost 
every case, that in the opinion of the Government, he was 
no less a rebel, than Yancey. 

From this resulted the selection of men for office in most 
instances who had neither the wisdom, nor the virtue to 
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build up a party or manage the affairs of the State. And 
the chief leaders of the party became men who used their 
patronage to strengthen themselves, by the bestowal oi 
their influence in the interest of their most zealous personal 
devotees. The seven generalities of the 14th amendment 
were expected to be mollified, by the liberal, & discrim- 
inating use of the power of Congress in the removal of 
disabilities of Union men. A general act removing the dis¬ 
abilities of all men who opposed secession m 1860, & who 
honestly accepted the Union and reconstruction (ascer¬ 
tained by their own oath under the penalties of perjury, 
when false) would have laid the foundation for the resur¬ 
rection of the old party lines of 1860. The policy of removal 
of disabilities on application, has given us Lindsay for 
Governor, and a dozen Democratic candidates for^ US 
Senate while hundreds of better men, in sound national 
sentiment, have been reluctant to acknowledge the justice 
of the classification by asking for the removal of their 
own disabilities. 

The Union men of southern residence were equally ignored 
in 1865. It is known that the Revenue Agents realized 
large commissions, by an honest construction of the law, 
in 1865 in gathering the cotton, and other property of the 
rebel government. How timely the appointment of native 
men of known Union sentiments to those and other offices, 
which would have been a just reward to sound sentiment, 
as a ground work of a party of national sentiment. Every 
opportunity has thus far been lost, to gather iip, m a 
national party the scattered column of the admitted ma¬ 
jority of voters of Alabama, who opposed secession in 1861. 
The seriousness of this blunder is apparent now, since the 
1 integrity of the colored vote for the Republican party is 
broken, & broken forever. Its disintegration is not only a 
fixed fact, but it exists in some centers of the colored 
population, where it was least expected. Indeed political 
segregation of the races was not only undesirable, but was 
impossible, and such teachings of politicians who sought, 
& gained office thereby, inflicted upon the Republican 
party the odium of wishing to rule the country by the 
colored vote. 

I make this recapitulation, because the cause must be 
known, before the remedy can be applied. 


6 Robert Burns Lindsay, a Democrat, was elected governor of Ala¬ 
bama in 1870, defeating the incumbent Republican, William H. Smith. 
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The only hope on earth of building up a national party 
in the South, is in recognizing and rewarding the men 
who braved the storm of secession in 1860, & 1861, from 
an unselfish love of the Union. If the materials for the 
construction of a Union Party do not exist in the party 
which opposed secession, it does not exist in the South. 
They cannot be imported—and experience demonstrates 
that divine power does not exist, to raise up seed to Abra¬ 
ham, as our Savior did. The stone which the builders re¬ 
jected .must become the chief head of the corner. 

In my judgement the opposers of secession must be recog¬ 
nized in a substantial manner, as the national men of the 
South. This recognition should of course be discriminating, 
in view of the sentiments, & action of the man. That which 
the doctrine, that the rebels should not rule, ought to be 
adhered to ; the Government should act on the assumption, 
that the mass of men in the South are not rebels; & that 
though prejudiced they may be won back to the path of 
duty, & to loyalty of feeling by the exhibition of confi¬ 
dence, & magnanimity. 

An important step in this direction would be accomplished 
by appropriations to pay for Quartermasters, & Commis¬ 
sary stores of the Union people used by the U.S. Army in 
the South. But this should not be a mere job to a few 
favorites. It should be done in the wholesome administra¬ 
tion of a just law. 

The exclusion of southern men of known ability, purity of 
character, and national sentiment, from a participation 
in the offices of dignity, & profit should cease to be the 
rule of action. Crises will arise at no distant day, when 
the Government will need both the brain and muscle of 
the South. England needed the soldiers of Cromwell, & 
France those of La Vendee, 7 before the generation passed 
away. 

Excuse the length of my letter. The subject is scarcely 
touched. 

I will write you again before long, on other matters. 

At the bottom of Lewis’ letter to Giers, the following notation 


7 In the French Revolution the Vendee in western France was the 
center of a peasant uprising of Royalist sympathizers (1793-95) against 
the Revolutionary Republican government. 
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appears, signed J. J. Giers, Washington, D.C., December SI, 
1870. 


The writer of this letter is a distinguished lawyer of 
Huntsville, Alabama, and a man of great intelligence, 
wealth and influence. He opposed Secession from the first, 
and remained true to the National Government all the 
time, and in 1864 was forced to leave his home and take 
refuge in the Union lines with Genl. Robert Granger. He 
is a gentleman that would grace the highest position in the 
land, but being a ‘ Southern? Union man he has been en¬ 
tirely ignored by the self-constituted leaders of the Re¬ 
publican Party South. He vote dfor Genl. Grant, wrote a 
number of able articles in defense of the Republican Party 
during the canvass. 

This letter is respectfully submitted to the Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Committee. 

Enclosed and attached to the letter is the following sheet: 


This Extract from the Report of James F. Wilson M.C. 
of Iowa, upon the Modification of Oath of Office is added 
by request of Judge D.P. Lewis 


Number of white troops furnished by the Rebel 
for the Union Army 

States 

Virginia 

85 

Mississippi 

■ 681 

North Carolina 

3675 

Louisiana 

5857 

Georgia 

142 

Texas 

2444 

Alabama 

2471 

Arkansas 

8627 

Florida 

1286 

Tennessee 

17637 


Total 42605. In addition to this number about 10,000 white 
troops from those States were enlisted in organizations 
not embraced in the above. And even this statement does 
not include several thousand from the Border States whose 
actual presence swelled the ranks of the army of the 
Republic, but whose exact numbers cannot be well known 
without labored investigation of the Records of the War 
Department. 


Very respectfully, 
J.J. Giers of Ala. 
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To B. F. Butler, 8 Lewis suggested a precise method to 
relieve the disabilities of Southern Unionists. 


Huntsville 
June 23, 1870 

Hon. B. F. Butler 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

The Republican Party, of right should have absorbed the 
Douglas, and Bell men of 1860, in the Southern States. And 
though for all war purposes, during the rebellion, there 
could be no difference made in the citizens of the South; 
yet, when the question is, how are these people to be 
won back to patriotism, and the National party, there 
should be distinction in legislation on this amnesty ques¬ 
tion. 

Why should open secessionists, active rebels, meet with as 
easy terms in the removal of their disabilities, as men 
who were on principle opposed to the treason, and who 
complicated themselves with the rebellion, only so far as 
prudence, inspired by an honest sense of safety advised; 
and who sincerely rejoiced at the restoration of the na¬ 
tional authority? If this latter class is confounded with 
the willing, active traitor, who fought to destroy the 
government and who ceased such efforts from necessity, 
and who would fight again if he had hope; then what 
encouragement do you hold out to national m en, in future 
struggles for disintegration ? All that they ought to expect ? 
My judgement is, that large additions might be made to 
the Republican party, by establishing a distinction in the 
matter of amnesty, between the classes. If a bill were 
passed imbodying [sic] the principle in “Ex.A,” during 
;his session, followed by a more general amnesty at the 
next session, I think, that the Republican party would re¬ 
ceive substantial accessions from the Douglas and Bell men 


8 Benjamin F. Butler, the Federal general who directed the Fed¬ 
eral occupation of New Orleans, allied himself with the Radical Re¬ 
publicans in the U.S. House of Representatives, where he served from 
1967 to 1875. 
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“Exhibit A” 

That any person who opposed the secession of his state; 
who yielded only such obedience to the rebel authorities as 
honest conviction of his safety demanded; and who wel¬ 
comed the restoration of the national authority in his 
State; is exempt from all disabilities imposed by a con¬ 
stitutional provision, or by an act of Congress. And his 
affidavit filed in the United States District Court, of the 
foregoing facts, shall relieve the applicant from such dis¬ 
abilities. 

And false swearing then shall be perjury. 

Lewis’ admonitions to build a Republican party in the 
South upon the men who opposed secession went unheeded. 
Congress passed no amnesty bill such as Lewis suggested, and 
the Scalawags continued convinced they were excluded from 
a just share of patronage. The result was the defection from 
the party of disappointed native Republicans of Alabama, 
white and black. Among the first of the former Republicans to 
speak out for the Democratic ticket in 1876 was David P. Lewis. 
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THE SENATORIAL CAREER OF GABRIEL MOORE 

By John M. Martin 
West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga. 

Following a long career in the public service, including 
membership in the Alabama Constitutional Convention of 1819, 
four terms in the national House of Representatives, and the 
governorship of Alabama, Gabriel Moore was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1830. Known affectionately as “Gabe,” 
Moore was a skillful campaigner, especially popular among the 
lower classes in Alabama. As a consequence, his political career 
was one of unbroken successes. 1 Elected to the governorship in 
1829 without opposition, he, for political and personal reasons, 
soon began eyeing the senate seat held by John McKinley. The 
campaign to unseat McKinley was a long and bitter one. For 
several months prior to the meeting of the Alabama legislature 
in November, 1830, a prolonged attack was conducted against 
McKinley; in the press and in public meetings, his loyalty to 
President Andrew Jackson was questioned as well as his faith¬ 
fulness to the interests of the people of Alabama. Although 
Moore was not an avowed candidate for the Senate in the 
early stages of this campaign, McKinley believed that Moore 
would seek to unseat him because of personal differences be¬ 
tween the two men. This animosity grew out of McKinley’s 
failure to convince President Jackson that Moore’s nephew 
should be appointed to the post of Marshal of Northern Ala¬ 
bama. Although Moore sent a message to McKinley through 
General John Coffee that he was satisfied with McKinley’s 
course and that he would not seek the senate seat and gave 
similar assurances to President Jackson, Moore’s hostility 
toward McKinley and the administration remained. This hos¬ 
tility came into the open in October when Moore and McKinley 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, 20 volumes (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928-1936), XIII, 122-123; Biographical Di¬ 
rectory of the American Congress 1774-1949 (Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1950), 1581; James Edmonds Saunders, Early 
Settlers of Alabama (New Orleans: Graham, 1899), 284; Democrat 
(Huntsville), April 5, 1832, hereinafter cited as Democrat. .. 
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met in Huntsville and Moore attacked McKinley’s course. Al¬ 
though McKinley reiterated that he and his fellow senator, 
William R. King, had pressed the claim of Moore’s nephew on 
Jackson with great vigor, Moore insisted that they should have 
threatened to oppose the person nominated by Jackson and told 
McKinley that he might support someone else for the Senate. 
About the same time a group of citizens sought unsuccessfully 
to draw Moore into the open through a public letter to him 
published in the Huntsville Democrat in which they noted that 
a “bold and concerted scheme” was underway to unseat Mc¬ 
Kinley and that the leaders wished to draw Moore into their 
ranks. The result would be to deprive Alabama of a “faithful 
and able officer” and to remove Moore from the governorship 
before his term expired. Expressing a belief that Moore would 
not take part in the movement, they asked him for a “positive 
and unequivocal” answer. 2 

' Nevertheless, when the legislature met in November, Moore 
was still not an open candidate, and McKinley’s friends hoped 
that he would be able to retain the seat. Realizing that Moore 
was almost certain to be a candidate, however, McKinley went 
to Tuscaloosa to exert whatever influence he could in his own 
behalf and prepared an address to members of the legislature 
defending his course in the Senate and explaining why Moore 
was hostile toward him. He pointed out that he and King had 
used every possible means to secure the appointment of Moore’s 
nephew but that the President had insisted on appointing an¬ 
other. Moore, he said, had first expressed satisfaction with the 
efforts of McKinley and King but later had insisted that they 
should have done more. Admitting that Moore had a right to 
seek the senate seat, he, nevertheless, expressed surprise that 
Moore would do so after saying that he would not be a candi¬ 
date. When McKinley later heard that Moore had permitted 
members of the legislature to read certain letters and was pre¬ 
paring an address of his own which would probably be released 
after McKinley had left for Washington, he published another 
address in which he attacked Moore for allowing letters to be 


2 Democrat, April 23, May 14, July 8, October 14, 1830; Southern 
Advocate (Huntsville), April 16, June 12, September 18, December 11, 
1830, hereinafter cited as Southern Advocate. 
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read and challenged him to produce letters from Jackson and 
King which would show that McKinley was correct in his as¬ 
sertions. If need be, Jackson, King or General Coffee would 
confirm his support of young Moore’s candidacy for the post 
of marshal. 8 

Moore now published two addresses of his own. In the 
first he said that he opposed McKinley on both personal and 
political grounds; McKinley, he declared, had made promises to 
support his nephew and had not followed “fair and honorable 
means”; for at the same time he had given assurances to 
Moore, he had told others that another would be given the 
post. McKinley, moreover, had misrepresented conversations 
and communications involving Moore, including his statement 
that Moore had suggested defiance of the President after he 
had appointed another in young Moore’s stead. Finally, Moore 
attacked McKinley’s political record, particularly his support 
of internal improvements. The legislature, he concluded, could 
judge whether McKinley was a faithful supporter of Jackson, 
a champion of the rights of Alabama and a consistent politician. 
After McKinley’s second address appeared, Moore prepared a 
second to answer charges that had been made. Admitting that 
he had read portions of letters to friends, he maintained that 
the letters dealt with political subjects and rightly could be 
divulged; he could not, however, publish any letters without the 
consent of their authors. McKinley, he felt, should not have 
brought in the names of others purely for electioneering pur¬ 
poses. As for the dispute over the appointment of Moore’s 
nephew, Moore had been most chagrined, not because of the 
reasons given, but because the incident proved “the want of 
fidelity and sincerity” in the professions of friendship made by 
McKinley. Young Moore, he said, had been appointed to the 
post of marshal the previous year and had gone to the expense 
of making bond and appearing before the district judge to 
be sworn in; however, the appointment had been recalled so 
that he again became an applicant. McKinley had written from 
Washington that he had seen a letter alleging that young Moore 
was an enemy of Jackson and promised to try to delay action 


8 Southern Advocate, December 11, 1830. 
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on the appointment until an answer to the charge could be 
prepared. Before letters in his defense arrived in Washington, 
however, McKinley had moved to take up the appointment, 
and young Moore’s rival had been approved. Such action, said 
Moore, could only be considered as “private treachery.” He 
reiterated that his opposition to McKinley was not based purely 
on personal malice but was of longer standing. It was, he de¬ 
clared, “well known that the opposition to his re-election existed 
long before the occurrence of these circumstances to which he 
has chosen to attribute it.” 4 

Meanwhile, Moore was personally seeking to convince 
members of the General Assembly that McKinley’s votes on 
certain measures were “sufficient evidence of his hostility” to 
President Jackson and stressing to them the importance of 
electing to the Senate a person who was “in all respects the 
sincere and ardent friend of the President and administration.” 
In private conversation Moore led members to believe that he 
was such a person. Commenting about activities in Tuscaloosa, 
one member of the legislature wrote that political j uggling 
and maneuvering was going on equal to that of Talleyrand. A 
victory for Moore, he declared, would represent a triumph “of 
men, over principles and measures .. .’’.As a result of the poli¬ 
tical maneuvering, some who had been considered McKinley 
supporters wavered and threw their support to Moore. In the 
joint session of the General Assembly, Moore received 49 votes, 
McKinley 40 votes, and three votes were scattered among other 
candidates. The Huntsville Democrat charged that uncompro¬ 
mising enemies of McKinley, who personally disliked Moore, 
had voted for him in order to defeat McKinley. With consider¬ 
able insight, President Jackson declared that the “great nulli¬ 
fy er” had a part in Moore’s running for the Senate. He pre¬ 
dicted in a letter to General Coffee “That Moore if elected 
comes here an opposer of the present administration, and per¬ 
fect nullify er, and supporter of the So[uth] Carolina nullifying 
doctrine.” 5 

In spite of Jackson’s statements, Moore insisted that he 
had been an early and a faithful Jackson supporter. At the time 


4 Southern Advocate, December 11, 1830. 
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he assumed his seat in the Senate in December, 1831, he ex¬ 
pressed approval of the President’s effort to pay off the debt, 
his Indian policy, his control over public agents and his foreign 
policy. Nevertheless, he declared, Jackson was guilty of “human 
frailty” and was subject to error. Since this was the case, he 
would support administration measures if he approved them 
and “with deep regret” would oppose measures which in his 
judgment he could not support. Only by doing so would he be 
free from the charge of “rendering servile submission to the 
will of the Executive.” 9 

Moore’s loyalty to the President was soon put to a test 
when Jackson submitted to the Senate for confirmation the 
nomination of Martin Van Buren as Minister to England. Join¬ 
ing [John C. Calhoun’s small band of nullifiers and others in 
the anti-Jacksonian party, Moore spoke against Van Buren’s 
nomination and voted against confirmation. Tortured by the 
knowledge that his vote against Van Buren would produce an 
adverse reaction among the Jackson supporters in Alabama 
who had elected him, Moore first pointed to his loyal support 
of the President in the past and declared his continued al¬ 
legiance to the “broad principles” under which Jackson had 
been elected. No man, said he, could “boast sincerer friendship 
for the Executive” than he. Evidence adduced against the char¬ 
acter and conduct of Van Buren, however, had made such an 
impression upon him that he would be compelled to oppose 
confirmation. Unless Van Buren were cleared of the charges 
made against him, he, in the name of the people of Alabama, 
would cast his vote against this “highly reprehensible course of 
conduct.” Even though he expected to be attacked because of his 
vote, he must follow his “conscientious judgment” and not 
“obey the slavish dictates of party discipline.” His constituents 
would sustain him, he felt, because they were “too patriotic to 


B Democrat, December 2, 9, 16, 23, 1830, May 10, 1832; Journal of 
the Senate of the State of Alabama (1830), 79; Jackson to Coffee, De¬ 
cember 28, 1830, in John Spencer Bassett, ed., Correspondence of An¬ 
drew Jackson, 7 volumes (Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1926-1935), 
IV, 215-216, hereinafter cited as Jackson Correspondence. 

6 Moore to a Mobile Correspondent, December 17, 1831, quoted in 
Alabama Journal (Montgomery), March 17, 1832. 
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wink at a compromise of the nation’s honor, too virtuous to 
encourage intrigue and corruption, and too honest to withhold 
their approbation from a faithful discharge of public duty.’’ 7 
Following Moore’s speech, the vote was taken on Van Buren’s 
nomination, and he was rejected by the casting vote of Vice 
President John C. Calhoun. Sitting near Moore, Thomas Hart 
Benton /told him: “You have broken a minister, and elected a 
Vice-President.” When Benton explained that the people would 
see in the vote partisan combination against Van Buren and 
would support him, Moore said, “Good God! Why didn’t you 
tell me that before I voted, and I would have voted the other 

way.” 8 


Reaction in Alabama to Moore’s course was immediate and 
generally adverse. Charging that Moore was fighting under the 
banner of John C. Calhoun, the Huntsville Democrat said that 
he had defied the people of Alabama and that the day of retri¬ 
bution would come. The editor of the Democrat was little sur¬ 
prised, for he had felt all along that Moore would “apostasize 
the very first fair opportunity that presented itself.” He ex¬ 
pressed contempt for Moore in his effort to present himself 
as a Jackson supporter at the time he was trying to mortify 
the President and disgrace Van Buren. In reporting Moore’s 
action, the Huntsville Southern Advocate said that his vote was 
“at once a source of mortification to his friends and of exul¬ 
tation to his enemies .” Since he had misrepresented the people 
of Alabama, Moore should retrace his steps and, according to 
the almost “unanimous will” of the people, seek to have Van 
Buren’s name presented again so that he could vote to confirm 
the nomination. The Montgomery Journal, on the other hand, 
expressing the view of the Calhoun faction, said that Moore 
deserved the “thanks and esteem of every friend of his coun¬ 
try” ; for he had aided in the defeat of a person who had helped 


7 Register of Debates in Congress, Twenty-Second Congress, First 
Session, 1385-1386, hereinafter cited as Register of Debates. 
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fasten the Tariff of 1828 on the country and who stood “un¬ 
rivalled as a political intriguer.” 8 

Numerous public meetings were held at which resolutions 
were adopted condemning Moore’s action. These meetings were 
at least in part instigated by the President himself, for as early 
as January 21, he had written John Coffee that Moore had 
“shown his adherence to Calhounism” and that he should be 
made to see the feeling in Alabama “by meetings, if they can 
be got up.” On January 27, after the defeat of Van Buren, 
Jackson wrote Coffee that “factious opposition” could be ex¬ 
pected of Moore and some of his fellows, for “they would be¬ 
tray their god let alone their country.” He suggested a meeting 
at Florence at which Moore’s course could be condemned and 
he could be invited to resign. Citizen protest, said Jackson, 
would be the most effective way to destroy Moore. The first 
protest meeting was held at Courtland on February 10. At¬ 
tended by numerous people, the assembled group expressed ap¬ 
proval for Jackson and his course in nominating Van Buren 
and resolved that Moore in giving his vote against Van Buren 
“acted in violation of the will of the people of Alabama ... and 
that we view his said vote as an act of opposition to the Presi¬ 
dent, contrary to the known feelings of Alabama, and against 
the interests of the people of the United States.” Two weeks 
later, a similar meeting at Huntsville, attended by from 350 to 
400 people, expressed their “disapprobation” for Moore’s vote 
and requested him to seek to have Van Buren renominated and 
vote for him or resign so that Alabama could be more faith¬ 
fully represented. A meeting at Sommerville in Morgan County 
accused Moore of knowingly and wilfully violating the will of 
at least three-fourths of the people of Alabama, expressed their 
faith in Van Buren, requested that Moore not attend the Demo¬ 
cratic Convention in Baltimore, and asked that he resign. The 
substance of these resolutions was echoed at other meetings 
held in Athens, Tuscumbia, Florence, Tuscaloosa and at least 
a half dozen other communities. In general, resolutions passed 
expressed indignation and contempt at Moore’s action in join- 


* Democrat, February 16, 1832; Southern Advocate, February 18, 
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mg with Federalists and Nullifiers to defeat a favorite of 
Jackson in spite of the known wishes of the people of Alabama 
to support the Administration. 10 

. • ' t * 

While these meetings were being held, Moore’s friends 
sought to defend his cause. The Montgomery Journal charged 
that he was being condemned without a hearing and called for 
fair play. If, after investigation, it was found that Moore had 
acted against the welfare of his constituents, he could be 
censured. Even if he had voted against Van Buren, he was 
still a friend of Jackson; moreover, as a senator, he had the 
right to exercise his own judgment in voting on presidential 
nominees. He had expressed a willingness to support Van 
Buren after an investigation. The Tuscaloosa Spirit of the Age 
noted that great effort was being exerted in the state to destroy 
Moore and that there seemed to be a system in getting up 
meetings “as though they constituted a part of some grand 
design.” Defending Moore, the editor said it was unthinkable 
that the people of Alabama should wish their public servants 
“to act upon principles of., .abject subserviency.” At an anti- 
Moore meeting in Tuscaloosa, a speaker asked that action not 
be taken “by passionate impulse, and without sufficient con¬ 
sideration” and said that he had always found Moore “true to 
his constituents and to what he regarded as the interests of 
the country.” 11 

4 

On March 8, Moore himself answered charges made against 
him at the Courtland meeting. Claiming that he had been 
condemned without a hearing, he maintained that the Courtland 
resolutions had been adopted before the debates were published 
and his views known. There was, he said, a hidden motive in 
what was taking place. Those who claimed to be most interested 
in Jackson were really seeking to drive Moore from the Senate 
and to create an .excitement which would force Van Buren on the 
people of Alabama as Vice President. Yet Moore had been a 
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Jackson supporter longer than had Van Buren and had sup¬ 
ported him except in the one instance. Other members of ! Con¬ 
gress had voted against Jackson policies, even against his nomi¬ 
nees for office, but they had not been censured. Any senator, 
he argued, had the right to exercise his judgment in voting on 
a nominee. He felt that Van Buren ”s career had been one of 
“selfish ’ ambition ” He had been guilty of intrigue, and his 
influence had brought discord and corruption. Nobody, said 
Moore, doubted that Van Buren had been at the bottom of the 
plot that led to a break between Jackson and Calhoun or that he 
had seized on the subsequent cabinet reorganization to strength¬ 
en his position within the administration. When supporters of 
Van Buren had been challenged to an investigation, they had 
refused to permit one. Nor did Van Buren have the elevation of 
character or sense of national pride and honor needful in a min¬ 
ister; his instructions to Louis McLane as Minister to England 
represented proof of that; for in these instructions, he had 
“knowingly sacrificed the national honor and dignity.” 1 Moore 
chided those who attacked him for siding with Clay and Calhoun. 
Other Jacksonians from Alabama, he pointed out, had voted with 
Clay on the tariff bill and had not been subjected to attack. ■ : No 
stigma should result from his support of Calhoun, for Calhoun 
in resisting the tariff, was fighting the cause of the South to 
the detriment of his political career. There was nothing incom¬ 
patible in having a high regard for both Jackson and Calhoun. 
To “surrender opinions deliberately formed and sincerely en¬ 
tertained,” he felt, was not the way to win the esteem of his 

1 

constituents in Alabama. 12 

t 

/John Shackleford of Courtland answered Moore’s letter, 
denying that the action taken had been premature and Calling 
it a “prompt and manly condemnation” of a representative who 
had acted against “the will and wishes of his constituents:” 
Although Moore’s speech had not been available at the meeting, 
the views of others who opposed Van Buren had been known. 
Shackleford denied that there was a deeper meaning behind the 
meeting. To make such a charge was unworthy and unbecoming 
a senator speaking to his constituents. Actually, those at the 
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meeting were Moore’s “mortified, disappointed and deceived 
friends.” At the time he had sought support to unseat Mc¬ 
Kinley, Moore had professed to be a staunch Jacksonian who 
would give an undeviating support to the administration; yet, 
almost as soon as he had taken office, he had been disloyal. 
Possibly the “soothing tones of a few electioneering politicians” 
had convinced Moore that the voices of censure were “the clamor 
of insolence,” but this was not the case. Proceedings at recent 
meetings should convince him of the real feelings of the people 
of Alabama and show him that no explanations he could give 
would quiet them. As to the charges against Van Buren, they 
must have been afterthoughts, possibly furnished by a publisher 
in order to try to appease Moore’s critics. Some of these charges, 
in fact, were unfounded or unproven; moreover, since Jackson 
had denied some of these, Moore was questioning Jackson when¬ 
ever he questioned Van Buren. 13 

While the running dispute between Moore and his critics 
over the defeat of Van Buren was going on, Moore was involved 
in an unsavory controversy resulting from a newspaper story in 
^ James Watson Webb’? New York Courier and Enquirer. The 
story grew out of a series of events involving Samuel E. Clement, 
a questionable politician from New York, Moore, and George 
Poindexter, senator from Mississippi. Prior to debates on the 
Van Buren nomination, Clement had given a letter to Poindexter 
reporting an alleged conversation of his with Van Buren in 
which the latter told about his part in recent events in the 
Jackson administration. Subsequently, Clement told members 
of the New York congressional delegation that Poindexter and 
Moore had offered to furnish him with funds to establish a 
newspaper in Mississippi. When Clement’s statement was pub¬ 
lished, implying that he had been bribed to obtain the letter, 
Moore and Poindexter called the report an infamous falsehood 
and charged that Webb had been bought and that his business 
was to circulate ^‘lies to order.” Clement also called the report 
a “deliberate fabrication” and said that Poindexter did not 
know of his meeting with Van Buren until the day prior to the 
vote on Van Buren’s nomination and that Moore did not know 
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about the letter until it was presented in the Senate. When 
J. T. Bergen, a congressman from New York, assumed credit 
for giving the report to Webb, Moore through a second, Senator 
Stephen D. Miller of South Carolina, asked Bergen to “disclaim 
any participation in the offensive publication.” Bergen responded 
that he had heard Clement say that Moore and Poindexter had 
offered to set up a newspaper for him and had so reported to 
Webb, but that he had told Webb that Clement was so worthless 
as not to be trusted. Webb, as Bergen’s representative, delivered 
Bergen’s letter to Miller. Miller later called on Bergen and told 
him that the note was unacceptable and that Webb was un¬ 
satisfactory as a second since Moore did not consider him a gen¬ 
tleman. When Bergen again sent the note to Miller by Webb, 
Miller told Webb that he could not deal with him because Webb 
was a principal in the case and because he was no gentleman. 
Webb answered that Bergen had a right to choose a second and 
that any further communication would have to be through him. 
After later efforts to reach Miller, Webb returned the notes to 
Bergen who gave them to Miller in the Senate and told him that 
all future communications would have to be through Webb. 

Webb then wrote a note to Miller saying that, since the 
Bergen notes had been called unsatisfactory, he and his principal 
had expected Moore to ask for satisfaction. Moore, Webb 
charged, was taking a cowardly course in maintaining that he 
was not a gentleman. Bergen had the right to choose a second, 
and, in early dealings with Webb, Miller had partially recognized 
him as one. Had the issue been pressed, Webb said that he had 
expected to explain Bergen’s innocence, take full blame and 
become the principal in the dispute. Bergen and others simply 
had repeated Clement’s story, and he had printed it. Bergen 
had had no intention of wronging Moore. If Miller had brought 
a challenge, Webb had planned to assume all responsibility; but, 
since the communications had broken down, he could not do so. 
He, therefore, denounced Moore’s action as “base and coward¬ 
ly.”' Questioning Moore’s own status as a gentleman, Webb 
charged that Moore’s private life was “infamous” and that the 
police records of the District of Columbia would show the color 
of Moore’s associates. 

Moore answered in a card published in the Telegraph. Re¬ 
counting the series of events, he denied that he had had any- 
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thing to do with the Clement letter or that it had had any in¬ 
fluence on his vote concerning the nomination of Van Buren. 
Bergen was guilty of telling Webb about the Clement charges. 
He had proved himself not a gentleman. By retreating behind 
Webb, he had put himself beyond the pale of honor. Were he 
not a member of Congress, said Moore, he would inflict upon 
him a personal chastisement suitable for the offense. Thus the 
controversy closed, as it began, in a note of mutual recrimina¬ 
tion. Neither side in the dispute could point with pride to its 
part in the incident. 14 

Moore, meanwhile, had taken a keen interest in senate 
debates on the tariff question. Writing in January, 1832, about 
the “abominable system” which bore so oppressively on the 
South, he expressed hope that a bill would be presented which 
would provide a gradual reduction on such items as salt, coarse 
woollens, iron and other items which the “poorer class of the 
community” had to buy and upon whom the existing duties 
were especially severe. 13 Speaking in March, he pointed out 
that the people of Alabama had looked forward, with “the most 
anxious solicitude,” for a redress of burdens imposed by “an 
unjust and unauthorized system of taxation.” Time after time, 
they had presented memorials showing the unfairness of the 
tariff; and, now that the national debt was about to be paid 
off, they looked forward to action that would afford relief 
from “a system so galling, ruinous, and destructive. . . .” Where, 
he asked, was that “mutual forbearance and concession” which 
had prevailed at the time of the formation of the Union ? Where 
was that “high and sacred flame of patriotism” which had been 

evident at the time of the Missouri debates? 

, * » ' « 

Now, there was a conflict between those who were being 
paid a bounty and those who were paying one. For the past 
years, through the tariff and internal improvements, the sub¬ 
stance of the southern people had been drawn away for the 
benefit of other sections, leaving the South in the “most 
wretched state. . . .” Conditions in Alabama were the opposite 

« i > 
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to those of prosperity described in other sections by other 
senators. Prosperity in other sections did not come from 
natural advantages, he declared, but from artificial ones. Under 
the American system, southerners had to contribute to the 
prosperity of the owners of textile factories, owners of iron 
works and salt works and operators of cotton bagging factories. 
The poor were required to pay an exhorbitant tax on salt, sugar, 
clothing, hats, axes, plows, hoes, utensils so that others, more 
affluent, could prosper. The South was paying more than its 
share of the cost of internal improvements—breakwaters, roads, 
canals—even though the section received little benefit. Under 
the system, southern agriculturalists could not indemnify them¬ 
selves for losses sustained, nor could the South become a manu¬ 
facturing section because nature had forbidden it. Rightly, 
southerners felt indignation just as did the patriots at the time 
of the Revolution when they were faced by oppression. 

Henry Clay, said Moore, had proposed tariff reductions, 
but on such items as teas, silks, wines, velvets, articles used by 
the “aristocratic nabobs” only. Duties on articles of prime 
necessity were to be left untouched. The effect would be “to 
rivet this system, in its most odius form, upon us, to the end of 
time; to throw the entire burdens of the Government upon the 
South; to coerce bounties to enrich the manufacturers, and 
exempt the manufacturing States ... from contributing their 
due proportion to the support of Government.” The ordinary 
people who could not make buckle and tongue meet in spite of 
intense labor and industry could not afford luxury; they must 
purchase necessities. He called on Clay to make some concession 
“to the wounded feelings and just claims of the South.” 

Answering those who maintained that the agricultural 
population had been assisted by public land policies, 
Moore pointed out that tens of thousands of people in the South¬ 
west did not own land and charged that the national government 
hugged the domain as a miser might his strong box. Efforts 
to make land policies more generous had met with resistance, 
and many had left the United States to go to a neighboring 
province where they could obtain better land on better terms. 
Since the public debt was almost paid, there was, he said, no 
plausible reason to hold the land. Continuation of existing policy 
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would hamper the development of newer states, for, with all 
land priced at the minimum, the poor laborer would find it im¬ 
possible to purchase land and would have to live by other 

means. 

“In the name of our sacred Union,” he concluded, “I protest 
again this miscalled American system, which, contrary to justice, 
to the constitution of our common country, to all the sacred 
rights of freemen, imposes a tax upon my constituents, for the 
purpose of enriching another section of the Union. It is an 
outrage, to which no patriotism can prompt any people, claiming 
to be free, to submit, and which, if persisted in, will prove a 
hazardous experiment, so long as there remains one spark of 
that spirit of the Southern States, which resisted the unauthor¬ 
ized taxation of the mother country/” 0 

Following the defeat of an effort by Robert Y. Hayne of 
South Carolina to secure concessions favorable to the South, 
Moore wrote that the senators from New York had been re¬ 
sponsible for the defeat. The defeat had filled southerners with 
gloom and dismay, for it gave indication that the tariff system, 
which imposed “taxes and burthens the most onerous upon their 
constituents,” would, in all probability, not be relaxed. 17 

Speaking in Alabama after the end of the congressional 
session, Moore explained why he had voted against the Tariff 
of 1832. As adopted, he declared, it “contained no priiciples 
calculated to ameliorate the condition or reduce the burthens of 
the Southern people.” Reductions were entirely on unprotected 
items, and rates on items needed in the South such as iron, 
bagging and salt were left untouched. The new tariff was espe¬ 
cially bad because protection had now “assumed a permanent 
character.” Protection, moreover, had been called unconstitu¬ 
tional by the Alabama legislature. Even though the new act 
reduced overall rates, “the principle of protection, and not the 
amount extorted, constituted the unconstitutionality of the 
measure.” Although he and other southerners who voted with 
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him were being called nullificationists and disunionists, they 
would not be harmed by their “puny assailants.” 18 

During the First Session of the Twenty-Second Congress, 
Moore strongly opposed a plan presented by Henry Clay’s 
Committee on Manufactures to distribute proceeds from the 
sale of public lands among the states according to their federal 
representation. Despite its apparent liberality, Moore said that 
provisions, of the bill were “utterly adverse to the interests of 
the new States.” Although it promised ten per cent of the 
proceeds of land to the new states for five years, this gift was 
really a “gilded pill”' which, if taken, would “prove the most 
fatal poison.” If all the states were to share in proceeds ac¬ 
cording to their federal representation, the older states in order 
to maximize their shares would in the future oppose reductions 
in the price of land, pre-emption rights and applications for re¬ 
lief. Although large amounts of land would be sold in such 
states as Alabama, the more populous states would receive the 
largest amount of money from distribution. 

Acknowledging that Congress had been generous in passing 
relief measures to assist land purchasers in keeping their land, 
Moore denied that liberality had been shown to the new states 
as such. Funds from public lands set aside for internal improve¬ 
ments, universities and public schools had encouraged immigra¬ 
tion and had enhanced the value of lands sold from the public 
domain. Moreover, states were not allowed to tax the public 
domain or to tax an individual for five years after his purchase 
of public lands. To secure statehood, after having only very 
limited self-government during the territorial period, people in 
the states had been willing to accept such terms in order to be 
admitted to the “federal family.”' Now, he said, they should 
not be criticized for protesting action detrimental to them. 

Moore expressed approval of a substitute bill presented by 
the Committee on Public Lands, headed by King of Alabama. 
Based on ideas advocated by (Benton ,, it was much more generous 
to the newer states and provided for graduation of the price 
of public lands. Moore approved it because it proportioned the 

18 Southern Advocate, November 3, 1832. 
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price of land according to quality, adapted the terms of purchase 
to all classes of citizens, and enabled the poor man as well as the 
rich to become a freeholder. The price of refuse land, land which 
remained unsold after twenty or thirty years, should be re¬ 
duced. Reduction would make it possible for non-owners to 
become owners, and ownership would make each person “proud 
of his species, and proud of the country in which he lives . . . 
and ready to defend it with his life. . . .” Prospective owners 
were willing by their labor to make worthless land valuable 
and to bring into operation the latent resources of the country. 
A freehold should be the “natural inheritance" of everyone. All 
heads of families who were destitute should be given a quarter 
section of land with the understanding that they would develop 
it. Moore and other opponents of distribution were able to de¬ 
feat the bill inl832, but the issue remained before Congress 
throughout his tenure in the Senate. Moore continued to oppose 
the plan and to seek to obtain more generous terms for prospec¬ 
tive ,purchasers of public lands. 19 In 1832 he was instrumental 
in securing passage of a bill providing for sale of land in forty 
acre lots. 20 

Moore opposed recharter of the Second Bank of the United 
States when the request for recharter came before the Senate 
in 1832. Early in the session, he introduced resolutions calling 
for a select committee to consider the possibility of limiting 
the term of the charter to a ten-year period and of requiring 
consent of the general assembly of any state before a branch 
bank could be set up in the state, the expediency of excluding 
foreign stock ownership, and the guarantee to the respective 
states of the right to tax branch banks within their bounds. 
He later offered an amendment to the Bank Bill to make unlaw¬ 
ful the setting up of a branch bank within a state without its 
consent and to permit states to tax branch banks at rates com¬ 
parable to those charged state banks. The proposed tax, he 
explained, would not be unlimited and would not permit branch 
banks to be taxed out of existence. Although it would be paid 
by an out-of-state corporation, the privilege of banking was 
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valuable and should be taxed just as were real estate, personal 
property and slaves. Laws, he said, afforded banks the op¬ 
portunity to carry on business, and they were able to “drag 
thousands of dollars from the pockets of our fellow-citizens.. . .” 
His proposal was not intended to embarrass the Bank. Rather, 
it would be “promotive of its best interest and prosperity,” at 
the same time it guarded the sacred and constitutional rights of 
the sovereign states. The plan, Moore felt, would make the 
Bank more popular and branch banks more desirable. His 
amendment, however, was defeated, and Moore later voted 
against the Bank Bill. 21 

Chosen earlier to represent Alabama at the 1832 Democratic 
National Convention, Moore was denounced by Alabama Demo¬ 
crats after his Vote against Van Buren as Minister to England. 
Several anti-Moore meetings passed resolutions approving the 
nomination of Van Buren for the Vice Presidency and demand¬ 
ing that Moore not represent the state at the Baltimore conven¬ 
tion. Maintaining that these meetings had no legal standing, 
however, Moore attended the convention and, along with most of 
the Alabama delegation, voted for the nomination of /Philip P. 
Barb o ur for the Vice Presidency instead of for Van Buren. He 
later explained that he had voted against Van Buren because the 
latter held views in opposition to those of the South and because 
the Alabama legislature had asked that nobody be given support 
who had voted for the Tariff of 1828. Although some of those 
who had attended the Baltimore Convention were willing to 
support Van Buren to assure party unity, he was unwilling to do 
so. He, therefore, advocated the selection of a slate of electors 
pledged to support Barbour for the Vice Presidency. A Moore 
meeting in Limestone County adopted resolutions in October, 
1832, stating that no person who sought the welfare of Alabama 
could support Van Buren and recommending that seven Barbour 
electors be chosen. Those in attendance at the meeting, along 
with Moore, were promptly denounced as Nullifiers and Clayites. 
Although Barbour electors were chosen, Alabama remained 
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faithful to Jackson, and its electoral votes were given to the 
Jackson-Van Buren ticket. 22 

In the meantime, the attack on Moore continued. A toast 
offered in October at a North Alabama Jackson rally probably 
expressed the feelings of most Jacksonians: “Gabriel Moore, 
the political apostate of Alabama—He has justly deserved and 
received the disapprobation of his insulted constituents.” The 
Southern Advocate in Huntsville called on Moore to run up 
his “true colors” instead of trying to pass himself off as a 
Jacksonian. Moore told a group of supporters in October that 
he had been “hunted, pursued and persecuted by the most un¬ 
relenting enemies and with a zeal and industry that never 
cease.” When a movement was initiated to seek passage of 
resolutions in the Alabama legislature requesting Moore to 
resign from the Senate, Moore supporters in Jackson County 
circulated a petition approving his conduct and requesting their 
representatives to oppose any resolutions critical of Moore. 
Following criticism in the Huntsville Democrat of the procedure 
used in getting up the petition, a meeting was called at Wood- 
ville in which resolutions were passed lauding the conduct of 
Moore and attacking the Democrat. Moore’s “stern, uncompro¬ 
mising republicanism,” declared the resolutions, would permit 
him “to follow no party, when it veers off from the true in¬ 
terests of his constituents.” Those favoring censure of Moore 
were unable to secure passage of a condemnatory resolution 
in the legislature in 1832. 23 

Outside Alabama, the nullification controversy was becom¬ 
ing more heated in South Carolina and Washington. Follow¬ 
ing passage of the Tariff of 1882, South Carolina held a nullifi¬ 
cation convention and nullified the tariff laws, effective Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1833. Since Moore was already an avowed supported of 
Calhoun on the-question, his views on the two main subjects 
before Congress in its 1832-33 session were predictable. He 
could be expected to oppose the tariff and any measure de- 


22 Southern Advocate, November 3, 1832; Democrat, November 1, 
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signed to give President Jackson power to use force against 
South Carolina. 

Bitterly attacking the Force Bill, Moore said that it en¬ 
dangered the rights, interests and liberties of his constituents. 
It proposed to clothe the President with “dictatorial and discre¬ 
tionary powers” and to place the issue of civil war upon the 
discretion of the captain of a revenue cutter or a tide-waiter. 
It would make of the President a “national dictator” and of his 
agents “petty chieftains,” required to “trample upon the 
judicial authorities of the States.” Although some argued that 
the President would not abuse the power given him, Moore 
reminded them that the bill authorized him to select agents; 
these might not be so trustworthy. The people of Alabama, he 
declared, were as devoted to the union as any Americans, but 
they were devoted to it as a palladium of liberty, not as a means 
of oppression or the source of civil war. 

Although northern representatives spoke much of free 
labor and said they were opposed to slavery, they, in supporting 
the Force Bill, were seeking to send an army to compel the 
owners of slaves “to pay over all the profits of . . . slaves into 
the pockets of the northern manufacturers and capitalists.” 
They considered slavery “a most heinous offense against God 
and man,” yet they sought authorization to “overrun South 
Carolina with fire and sword”' if she did not pay over to them 
the profits of her slave labor. They expected slaveowners to 
become mere overseers, superintending cotton fields and rice 
plantations for their benefit. Southerners, declared Moore, 
denied the right of Congress to protect free labor of the North 
at the expense of slave labor. Neither the God of nature nor 
the constitution made a distinction between free labor and 
slave labor. To yield such a power to government would con¬ 
vert “the masters of our slaves into the slaves of northern 
masters.” Although Alabama had supported Jackson, they 
supported him as President of a free people, subject to consti¬ 
tutional restraints. They did not expect that he would ask to 
be given dictatorial power under which he could lead a standing 
army ‘for the purpose of enforcing, at the point of a bayonet, 
the collection of odious, unjust, unequal, and unconstitutional 
taxes.” Those who wished to clothe Jackson with new powers, 
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he, declared, were Jackson’s old opponents. If supporters of the 
Force Bill wanted to maintain the constitution and the union, 
they could easily do so by rejecting” the Force Bill and modifying 
the tariff; for, if justice were done, the necessity for force would 

cease.: 

i' i i ■, *■ 

* > i 

Moore closed his speech with a warning. If supporters of 
the tariff disregarded all southern entreaties and persisted in 
“the exercise of injustice and oppression,” if, instead of reducing 
duties an dgiving peace, harmony, strength and brotherly love, 
they brought about adoption of the Force Bill, they would do 
the southerners a favor in forcing them to unite. “You,”' he 
declared, “may have the power to pass your bill through this 
House; you may have the physical strength and the same 
generous majority by which you have passed your tariffs; but 
you cannot enforce it. I defy you, with all the sycophants, 
hirelings, and office-seekers now waiting your command. You 
may sweep the streets of your cities and empty your workshops 
and manufacturing establishments; at this enlightened hour, 
and in .this free country, you cannot enforce it. We know our 
rights,; and knowing them, dare maintain and defend them.” 
Later, Moore voted against the Force Bill but voted for the 
Compromise Tariff designed to reduce tariff rates gradually to 
a maximum of twenty per cent. Although many approved his 
votes, some accused him of hypocrisy in claiming to be a Jackson 
supporter at a time when he was opposing a maj or administra¬ 
tion measure. Actually, as some of his enemies failed to concede, 
Moore’s senate colleague, King, and others from the Alabama 
delegation had cast similar votes. 24 

Some who were critical of Moore for his lack of loyalty to the 
administration found themselves allied with him in fighting 
against distribution of the proceeds from the sale of public lands. 
Taking up where he had left off the previous session, he said 
that the distribution scheme proposed to tax the people of seven 
western states through high-priced public lands for the benefit 
of the other states. Since distribution was to be based on 
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representation in the House of Representatives, it would dis- 
wh«T addfflZf ” eWer Stat6S Where population »» small but 

Ttodnott reVen "? ™ 5 ” eeded ' A further CTiI the 
standpoint of the new states would be the constant withdrawal 

of circulating medium paid into land offices and transferred out 

of the state Instead of wishing to see unused lands or large 

revenue, Alabamians wished to see land settled by “a free a 

appy and brave people.” Had a more liberal land policy been 

£ th / P " St ’ th ?“ld have been a more dense popula- 
the frontier which would have been helpful during the 
war of 18i2 and during conflicts with the Indians. Citizens 
were still leaving the United States, to go to Texas where terms 
were more favorable. Some, nevertheless, insisted that the 
minimum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre be main¬ 
tained even though millions of acres of substandard land had 
been on the market for twenty or thirty years and had been 
evaluated by the public land office at five cents per acre, Thev 
claimed that a reduction in the price of public land would harm 
land values generally. Speculators might be hurt, said Moore, 
ut the real yeomanry” would approve reduction as promotive 
of their interests. States with public lands such as Kentucky 
Tennessee and Maine had reduced prices to as low as one cent 

an acre instead of trying to screw the “last possible cent”' from 
their citizens. 


Already, good lands had been sold to wealthier landowners, 
but they would not buy inferior lands at the minimum price, 
there were, however, “worthy and respectable” people who could 
not afford to pay this price but who would buy unsold land if it 
were priced according to its quality and value. Both government 
and purchaser would gain by the transaction. Even the older 
states would benefit because of expanded markets for such 
products as horses, mules, pork, salt, flour, bagging and whiskey, 
the newer states were, he said, purely an agricultural people, 
doomed to suffer under a system imposed by “an unkind, an 
ungenerous, and a tyrannical majority; which system transfers 
the burdens of the Government to us, and all its favors and 
blessings to our opponents, and demands of us to pay them a 
bounty, a protection, for everything we either drink, eat, wear, 
or use in our agricultural pursuits.” He appealed for liberality 
ln management of public land policy. Despite the opposition 
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of Moore and others, the distribution scheme was subsequently 
passed by Congress, but it was vetoed by President Jackson. 2 " 

During the First Session of the Thirty-Third Congress, the 
principal issues before the Senate were the removal of govern¬ 
ment funds from the (Bank of the United Stat es /and the consid¬ 
eration of resolutions introduced by Henry Clay condemning 
the President for removing Secretary of the Treasury William 
J. Duane in order to secure removal of the deposits and declaring 
that reasons given for removal were unsatisfactory. As on 
previous occasions, Moore was faced with a serious dilemma. He 
was opposed to the action Jackson had taken, but he feared the 
reaction in Alabama if he supported the resolutions. Reasons 
given for removal of the deposits, he declared, were “insufficient 
and untenable,” and the action taken involved “an assumption 
of power, the legitimate exercise of which properly belonged to 
the legislative branch of Government.” Nevertheless, restora¬ 
tion of the deposits would be “fairly questionable,” especially 
since recharter of the Bank seemed unlikely. Restoration for 
the short period of time left before expiration of the charter 
would not be very important to the prosperity of the institution 
or the interest of the community; on the other hand, withdrawal 
of the deposits from other banks “would greatly reduce their 
means and power to afford that relief to the wants and dis¬ 
tresses of the people, called for in every direction.” More im¬ 
portant to him, the majority of the people of Alabama wished 
to see the President upheld. In spite of his objections to the 
actions taken, he therefore, voted against censure of the Presi¬ 
dent. Later, he objected to a protest lodged by Jackson against 
the Senate for its action. A critic charged that Moore’s course 
was shaped by the desire to appease his constituents in Alabama 
and, at the same time, to satisfy “his nullifying friends . . . 
that his heart was still with them. . . .”“ 

In the sumnTer of 1834, Moore was invited to a dinner at 
Tuscaloosa honoring him for his effort to sustain the Senate 

25 Register of Debates, Twenty-Second Congress, Second Session, 
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“in the momentous contest in which it is engaged, against the 
encroachments of Executive power.” In a speech before the 
gathering, Moore maintained that he had been an early and 
warm supporter of Jackson but that he had been forced to 
make a choice between loyalty to the President and the prin¬ 
ciples of constitutional liberty. With this alternative, he had 
chosen the latter. Jackson, he declared, had broken several 
pledges: to retire after one term, to carry out a program of 
retrenchment and reform, and to secure constitutional reform 
to prevent members of Congress from being appointed to office 
by the President. Jackson had sought a second term, and, in¬ 
stead of bringing about retrenchment and reform, had been re¬ 
sponsible for an increase in office holders and the “indiscrimi¬ 
nate removal from office of all but his most devoted partisans 
. . . and putting in their place his own creatures who were pre¬ 
pared to do his will in all things, whether right or wrong.” Moore 
made a vigorous attack on Jackson’s protest against the Senate 
censure. Jackson was guilty of a “high assumption of power” 
in claiming custody and control of public money, independent 
of Congress. Instead of being content with executive powers 
vested in him by the constitution, he had claimed monarchial 
powers—any not prohibited by the constitution. He had exer¬ 
cised the removal power to an extent beyond that asserted by 
all other presidents put together and had sought to make those 
under him subject “to the absolute control of his own will.” 
Moore called on the people at the meeting to oppose “the slavish 
doctrines of the protest, which if recognized as just would con¬ 
vert our republican government into an elective monarchy.” 27 

* 

Administration followers now charged that Moore had 
openly gone over to the Nullifiers, that he was taking orders 
from Clay, Calhoun and Webster, and demanded that he resign. 
He, said one critic, had been elected to sustain the administra¬ 
tion, not to attack it, to oppose the Bank, not to aid it. A 
meeting in Jackson County passed resolutions saying that Moore 
had willfully misrepresented Alabama, that he had “fallen as 
low as Lucifer,” that he had “departed from the true principles 
of republicanism,”' and that he had forfeited the right to repre- 
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sent Alabama; therefore, the body advised their representatives 
in the General Assembly to seek to bring about his resignation 
from the Senate. 28 Under the influence of the attack, the Ala¬ 
bama legislature passed resolutions in late 1834 condemning 
Moore’s actions and asking him to resign. He had, said the 
resolutions, on sundry occasions in and out of the Senate, “ex¬ 
hibited manifest and indubitable evidences of a close alliance and 
cordial co-operation” with the combination of parties which 
had “united themselves to oppose and embarrass the present 
national administration,”' an administration which the people of 
Alabama felt a great anxiety to maintain, because they believed 
“its prominent measures and course of policy to be dictated by 
wisdom and patriotism,” and under which they had “experienced 
a degree of liberty, happiness and prosperity unsurpassed in any 
other age or clime.”' Moore had shown a partiality in favor of 
the “heretical doctrine of nullification,” which the people of 
Alabama held to be, in its practical tendencies, ‘fatal to the 
harmony and perpetuity of our inestimable union.” In doing so, 
he had “pursued a course of conduct in palpable violation of the 
known wishes, and disregard to the known sentiments of a large 
majority of his constituents. . . .” The legislature, therefore, 
requested that Moore resign his seat in the Senate immediately 
so that “an individual more acceptable to the people of this state, 
and better calculated conscientiously and properly to represent 
their wishes” could be elected in his stead. 29 Defending Moore, a 
minority spokesman said that Moore was fighting the cause 
of the constitution against usurpation, the assumption of power 
“little short of monarchy.” He was under attack because he 
“dared to think and act as a Senator independent of party 
trammel,” for the administration demanded “entire abandonment 
of all independence in thought and deed.” The minority stood 
“upon the ramparts of the Constitution”' and bid defiance to all 
“servile partizans.” They gloried in the fight for equal rights 
and resistance to “the dictates of one man.”' Since Moore had 
done no wrong and since he had been constitutionally elected for 
six years, to approve the resolutions would be to commit the 


28 Democrat, August 6, September 10, November 19, 1834. 
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state to “a system of man worship” entirely “beneath the dig¬ 
nity of a republican people.” 80 

In a public letter Moore sought to vindicate himself from the 
charges made in the resolutions. No charges, he said, had been 
specified by the General Assembly, no “single act upon which 
their judgment was founded.” Those who attacked him had not 
proved any wrong-doing; they had wrongly questioned his 
motives and had been guilty of a “tirade of personal abuse” 
which was an “assault on private right.” Instead of discharging 
a public trust, members of the legislature had vented their 
feelings in a “vindictive and undignified manner.” Resolutions 
more “‘vague and indefinite in facts” or “more harsh and vin¬ 
dictive in epithets” could scarcely have been presented. Deny¬ 
ing that he had joined any party against the best interests of 
his constituents, he pointed out that in many cases he had 
susained the administration and had differed only when he 
felt it to be for the welfare of the people of Alabama. He had 
represented Alabama and not the President and felt that the 
people did not want him to vote for administration measures 
simply because Jackson demanded it. He had opposed the tariff, 
internal improvements, and the Bank, and had supported 
speedy payment of the debt. He had opposed the Force Bill, 
but so had other members of the Alabama delegation. Recently, 
he had disagreed with the Administration over removal of the 
deposits; but, knowing the feeling of his constituents, he had 
voted against their restoration to the Bank and against censure. 
He was willing to vote for repeal of resolutions censuring 
Jackson, but not for expunging them from the Journal as 
some demanded. 

Members of the General Assembly, he declared, probably 
knew they could not instruct him to resign but wanted to 
inflict a wound on him. Constitutionally, the term of office of 
a senator was six years, not “during the will of the Legisla¬ 
ture.” It could instruct a senator on issues, and he was duty- 
bound to follow the instructions or resign. Moore promised to 
obey any instructions not in violation of the constitution, but 
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he charged that the sole aim of the legislature was to vacate his 
seat whether he had obeyed instructions or not. His original 
sin, he said, had been his voting against Van Buren. Because 
of that vote, his enemies had pursued him and had finally 
secured passage of resolutions condemning him. Plans to carry 
out the act were concocted at a late date, in November about 
the time Moore was leaving for Washington and after it was 
too late for his friends to organize resistance. The people had 
not been asked to pass upon the issue in the August election. 
Although he still insisted he was a Jackson supporter, he, 
nevertheless, declared: “I am free to admit that I have opposed 
every measure, I will not say of the Administration, but of the 
Jackson Party, having for its object or effect the advancement 
of this individual [Van Buren]; and so long as I hold any 
political power I expect to do so.” Even the Alabama legislature, 
he noted approvingly, had endorsed Hugh Lawson White for 
the Presidency in 1836. Others, including those who had at¬ 
tacked Moore, would oppose his candidacy, he predicted, on 
the grounds that the Democratic Party should not be divided. 81 

Reaction to Moore’s defense varied. Administration news¬ 
papers charged him with inconsistency and hypocrisy in seek¬ 
ing to present himself as a Jacksonian and criticized him for 
his refusal to resign. William R. King, his colleague in the 
Senate, wrote that Moore would “hold on to the last” and, if 
he thought he could redeem himself, would “become a very good 
administration man.” Anti-administration newspapers, on the 
other hand, pointed out that the right to instruct a senator 
was not the same as the right to remove him; they questioned 
whether the people of Alabama wished to discard an old and 
faithful friend “at the bidding of the cabal at Washington.” 32 

While the controversy raged over whether Moore should 
be required to resign, he continued to support measures he 
considered beneficial to Alabama. In January, 1835, he spoke 
in favor of a bill he had introduced earlier to transfer two per 
cent funds due Alabama for road building to an education 
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fund. The funds, he said, would be used mainly for the edu¬ 
cation of destitute children, thousands of whom were without 
the means of securing an education. Sixteen sections in each 
township were inadequate and in some cases of no use at all. 
Funds from the sale of public lands had helped in building the 
University of Alabama, but only those from relatively wealthy 
families could attend it. A system was needed by which edu¬ 
cation could be carried to the door of every man of the state, 
by which the sons of farmers and mechanics could be made 
better qualified for various occupations, by which the “spright¬ 
ly intellect and individual superiority of mind of the humblest 
individual” could be developed to compete with those who had 
been given more “worldly blessings.” Since Alabama funds had 
not been used for road building, he wished to see them applied 
to education. 33 

In 1837 Moore introduced amendments to a public land 
bill calling for the graduation of public land to as low as fifty 
cents per acre if the land had been on the market for twenty 
years or more, and for giving pre-emption privileges to a quarter 
section at one dollar per acre to settlers who had improved a 
tract of public land. Lands long on the market, he declared, 
would never be sold at the existing minimum. Graduation 
would benefit those in indigent circumstances who had been 
driven from the public land market by higher prices. Wealthier 
persons did not want refuse lands, but poor men would be 
willing to buy them at a fair value. The only reasonable solu¬ 
tion was to reduce the price of less desirable land. Reduction, 
moreover, would reduce the amount of surplus revenue and 
bring down income to the “actual, economical wants of govern¬ 
ment.” Since the public debt was paid, the public lands no 
longer had to be kept as a pledge for payment. More people 
would be able to become freeholders, thus increasing their pride 
and independence and their attachment to the soil and govern¬ 
ment of the United States. At the same time graduation would 
help “remove that odious relation that exists between landlord 
and tenant.” Even if some landlords and manufacturers in the 
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East lost their laborers, the country would benefit from their 
becoming owners. People of the newer states, he maintained, 

had the right to ask for concessions. 

Pre-emption was needed, said Moore, because, under the 
auction system, a person might be turned off land he had im¬ 
proved even if he were able to pay five, ten or even twenty 
dollars per acre. Pre-emption would protect from the wealthy 
land speculator the poor man who by his own labor had in¬ 
creased the value of his tract. When limited pre-emption laws 
had been adopted in the past, little effort had been made to 
acquire land by dishonest means, and a loyal citizenry had been 
created. There was no danger from what some had called pro¬ 
fessional squatters.” Even if there were some who had bene- 
fitted from earlier laws and subsequently had had to sell their 
property, they should not be excluded from the benefits of the 
act. Congress, however, was not willing to support Moore, and 

his amendments were defeated. 31 



When in 1836 James Buchanan presented a Quaker me¬ 
morial from Pennsylvania asking for the abolition of slavery m 
the District of Columbia, Moore vehemently opposed it m a 
lengthy speech. The Quaker petition, he declared, did not com¬ 
plain about any grievance inflicted upon the petitioners. Rather 
they complained about the existence of slavery in the District 
of Columbia and denounced the slave trade and those who were 
engaged in it. If slavery and the slave trade were evils, they 
were grievances of the people of the District, not of the people 
of Pennsylvania. He was glad to know that slaves were guar¬ 
anteed by the constitution to citizens of the District and to 
all slaveowners. The petitioners were demanding to “meddle 
with their neighbor’s concerns”; furthermore, the petition was 
couched in “highly objectionable” language. All who had sold 
or purchased slaves in the District were slandered, including 
himself since he had purchased slaves for his plantation. He 
was unwilling to admit that he had committed any crime. 


«* Register of Debates, Twenty-Fourth Congress, Second Session, 
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Defending the moral character of the people of the South, 
he said that attacks had been made against them either through 
“gross ignorance of their character, or from a design wilfully 
to misrepresent them.” Principles of humanity as well as self 
interest dictated a better treatment of slaves than some ad¬ 
mitted. They, he said, “constitute our property, our wealth, 
and, in some instances, our all.” Consequently, the owner had 
to treat them with humanity in order to “derive the greatest 
possible advantage from their services.” Slaves were well 
treated, well fed, well clothed and sheltered in comfortable 
dwellings, and were contented so long as “these officious inter¬ 
meddlers, these enemies of our peace, these instigators of in¬ 
surrection” let the South alone. Certain northern publications, 
he charged, had a tendency to place southerners in an odious 
light, to lay foundations for rebellion and insurrection and to 
create prejudice and ill-will in the North. Such an excitement 
had been stirred up by agitation that more rigid discipline of 
servants, strictor enforcement of patrol laws, limitation on 
assemblies, and restraints upon the comfort and liberty of 
servants had been made necessary. 

Some objected to the discussion of the slavery question, 
but it was the petitioners who brought up the subject, not 
those who spoke against the petition. Instead of receiving he 
petition and rejecting it, he favored not receiving it at all. If 
the consequence of receiving the petition was to be continued 
harassment and embarrassment of Congress by presentation 
of similar applications, this was a further reason for rejecting 
it. He would not admit that anyone had the right to approach 
Congress and demand the adoption of a measure which that 
body had no right constitutionally to pass. He had been told 
that two or three hundred petitions had already been presented 
in the House of Representatives, and many had been presented 
in the Senate. Others, no doubt, were ready for presentation. 
Still others were being manufactured by “misguided fanatics.” 
Exertion of the anti-slavery societies against slavery in the 
District had been multiplied, doubtless because they thought 
the District was the most assailable point. He believed, how¬ 
ever, that this was only the entering wedge “to a great and 
general scheme of emancipation” that would be spread into 
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all the states. Holding this view, it was his duty to vote against 
reception of the petition in order to try to arrest the project 
in its incipient stage.” He favored a resolution by the Senate 
denying the right of Congress “to meddle in any manner what¬ 
ever with the relation of slave and master in the District of 

Columbia.” 35 

i 

Later in 1836, Moore defended a petition expressing 
sympathy for Texas, then engaged in revolt against Mexico. 
Others, he said, had spoken loud and long in defense of the 
right of petitioners to be heard on the subject of abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia) he wished to see the same 
respect shown to the present petitioners that had been shown 
to the abolitionists. Although some had objected to he use of 
reproachful epithets against the head of the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment, he felt that Santa Anna’s deportment toward the Texans 
had been marked by “the violation of all rules of civilized war¬ 
fare” and by a “ferocity and barbarity” dishonorable to sav¬ 
ages. The Texans, he said, were “engaged in an unequal and 
fearful contest—in the defense of a republican constitution and 
liberty against a military despot.” Out of sympathy and patrio¬ 
tism, many Americans had volunteered to fight under the 
Texas banner. He did not want to violate treaties or interna¬ 
tional law, but neither did he want to place a damper upon 
the feelings of patriotic and brave Texans. 89 

4 

During Moore’s last years in the Senate, Jacksonians peren¬ 
nially sought to secure passage of an expunging resolution 
calling for removal from the Senate Journal of an earlier Sen¬ 
ate action censuring Jackson for the removal of deposits from 
the Bank of the United States. Moore, out of regard for public 
opinion in Alabama, had at the time voted against censure 
even though he felt the President guilty of wrongdoing. After 
the 1884 session "of the Alabama General Assembly passed reso¬ 
lutions instructing Alabama senators to “use their untiring 


35 Register of Debates, Twenty-Fourth Congress, First Session, 472- 

477. 
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efforts” to secure passage of the expunging resolution, Moore 
admitted the right of instruction but not when the instructions 
called for an unconstitutional act. The constitution, he said, 
required that a journal be kept so that constituents and pos- 
erity could know the acts of the Senate. To expunge the journal 
would be to violate the constitution. He was willing to vote for 
repeal of the resolution of censure but not for it to be expunged 
from the journal. Kepeal of the resolution would have the effect 
of “stamping it with the disapprobation of the Senate” and at 
the same time “preserving the constitution inviolate.” This, 
he felt, would do ample justice to the President. Although 
Moore had supported repeal of the resolution of censure and 
although his course had been almost identical to that of his 
colleague, King, Moore was censured by a public meeting, but 
King was not. The group, declared Moore bitterly, was made 
up of “slavish partisans” under the influence of “a slave of 
the kitchen cabinet.”* 7 

When the expunging resolution came before the Senate in 
1837, near the end of his senate career, Moore spoke out against 
the “black-line process” of mutilating the Senate Journal. He 
thought now, as he had thought in 1835, that to deface any 
part of the journal would be “a most flagrant and palpable 
violation” of the constitution. As on several former occasions 
he voted against the administration and aroused further op¬ 
position among his constituents. 38 

Moore's chances of succeeding himself in the Senate were 
destroyed by a series of events which made him increasingly 
unpopular with the majority group in Alabama — his vote 
against Van Buren as Minister to England, his support of 
Barbour for the Vice Presidency in 1832, his outspoken oppo¬ 
sition to the Force Bill, his opposition to Jackson’s removal 
policy, his attitude toward the censure of Jackson, his refusal 
to resign following passage of resolutions by the General As¬ 
sembly of Alabama, and his opposition to Van Buren in the 

37 Register of Debates, Twenty-Third Congress, Second Session, 256, 
725-726; Twenty-Fourth Congress, Second Session, 405-408. 

^Register of Debates, Twenty-Fourth Congress, Second Session, 
405-408, 504. 
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1836 election. John McKinley was prominently mentioned as 
the Democratic candidate to be his successor. He was looked 
on as a dependable Jacksonian, and many wished to see his 
re-election as vindication for his defeat in 1830. The Whigs 
selected Arthur F. Hopkins as their standard bearer. After some 
delay while the General Assembly awaited results of the 1836 
presidential election, McKinley was elected in a joint session 
by a majority of 72-45. Embittered, Moore continued to repre¬ 
sent Alabama during the short session of the Twenty-Fourth 
Congress. Although he was ruined politically, he sought un¬ 
successfully to secure a seat in the House of Representatives. 
Defeated in this comeback attempt, he later moved to Texas. 39 

Speaking near the end of his senate career, Moore plain¬ 
tively summed up his service as a Jacksonian torn by an al¬ 
legiance to state rights and an unwillingness to adhere to party 
dictation. He was still, he declared, “a republican of the old 
school,” a “consistent advocate of all the great principles and 
measures” which Jackson had advocated at the time of his 
election. He challenged his enemies to prove he had not faith¬ 
fully sustained these great principles: reform and retrench¬ 
ment, opposition to internal improvements, opposition to 
the tariff, Indian policy, and purity of the elective 
franchise. It seemed to matter not, however, how faithful and 
consistent a politician was as regarded principles and 
measures. Apparently, the true test of merit was support of 
the “caucus nominee.” Had his sole object been to 
have office for himself and his friends, he could have supported, 
as others had, “every measure of the administration, right or 
wrong.” At some future day, he hoped that justice, now with¬ 
held, would be awarded to him. 40 More than one hundred years 
after Moore’s death, one is inclined to agree with most of this 
self-evaluation. In many ways, Moore had remained faithful 
to Jacksonian precepts. He had consistently advocated mea- 


30 Southern. Advocate, September 27, November 22, 29, 1836; Com¬ 
mercial Register (Mobile), November 18, 19, 21, 1836; Journal of the 
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sures serving the best interests of Alabama and, except in a 
few cases, had voted the same way as had other Jacksonians 
from the state. Partisan attacks upon him had grown out of 
his refusal to accept party dictation, especially his refusal to 
follow Jackson in his support of Van Buren. 




